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ABSTRACT 

This handbook, designed prioarily for use in the 
developaent of existing elenentary school sites, has the overall 
objective of defining a process approach to the developaent of a 
school site for use in environaental education. This approach 
involves the student body, school personnel, and the coaaunity in the 
planning, developaent and use of the school site as a green island 
for school and coaaunity use. Specific objectives of the handbook 
are: (1) to establish a rationale for developing school sites for use 
in environaental education: ecological, instructional, econoaic, and 
coaaunity benefits; (2) to provide guidelines for organizing a school 
site developaent effort; (3) to point out pitfalls one aay encounter 
in site developaent efforts; to provide strategies, ideas, and 
techniques for teachers to use in order to draw the aost 
instructional benefit froa the developaent and use of the school 
site; (5) to point out ways to achieve the aaziaua nuaber of spin-off 
benefits froa the developaent of the site; and (6) to provide 
selected references to written aaterials and available institutional 
and huaan resources. This handbook is written with the belief that 
one aotivated individual can rally the school and coaaunity interest 
and support necessary to cooperatively develop a school site. 
(Author/BT) 
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Foreword 



Although our public school system Is 
one of the largest land holders In the 
state, too little consideration has 
been given to the Impact which the 
conditions of school sites have on the 
environmental quality of our communi- 
ties, and the potential resource which 
the school site offers for environmental 
education. 



It Is In response to the growing 
Interest of educators and their In- 
creasing awareness of the Importance 
and potential of a progressive school 
site development program, that this 
handbook has been written. 
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BIST COM MMU«^ 

**We travel together^ paddengepB on a little 
spaceehip, dependent on ite vulnerable eup^ 
pliea of air and aoil . . . preserved from 
annihilation only by the care, the work, and 
1 will say, the love, we give our fragile 
craft, •* 

—Ad la I Stevenson II 



Introduction 



Earth Day Is a memory; ecology !s 
now a household word. There are state 
statutes mandating that envlrom ntal 
education be taught In publ ic elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and state 
plans have been written. Now, what 
does an educator do to bring environ- 
mental education and students together? 

While a completely satisfactory def- 
inition of environmental education has 
^ not bf»en established. It Is generally 
accepted that the emphasis must be on 
a process approach which will produce 
a citizenry that Is knowledgeable about 
the environment and ecological prin- 
ciples, has the skills necessary to 
take effective, action to help solve 
environmental problems, and Is moti- 
vated to do so.^ 



RATIONALE 

In less than half a century our 
nation has changed from a predominantly 
rural to a predominantly urban society. 
At the same time, our technology and 
affluence have made us more comfortable 
at tremendous cost to the environment, 
upon which all life depends. If we are 
to respond to these conditions, we mus+ 
cultivate a new set of attitudes toward 
our earth and Its resources. 

Our earth Is like a spaceship. It Is 
a relatively closed system containing 
alt the necessities for life (soil, 
water and air) we wl II ever have. This 
"spaceship earth" concept can do much 
to help us recognize that the land 

*U.S. Oopt. of Health^ Education and welfare. 
Office of Education, Bnoiromental Bdueaticn Sand- 
book (Washington, O.C.« 1972), p. 3. 



around us Is not simply land to be 
built upon, but that It Is land which 
must be carefully husbandeS because It 
Is an Integral part of our life support 
system. A spaceship earth phllosoohy 
demands more than simple recognition, 
however. if our citizens are to make 
Informed environmental decisions and 
consumer choices, they must also be 
provided with an experiential base that 
will equip them with the knowledge, 
motivation and skills to deal with In- 
creasingly complex environmental prob- 
lems. Our public school systems have a 
unique opportunity and responsibility 
to provide this experiential base. An 
effective way In which schools can do 
this Is through the process of school 
site development. 

OBJECTIVES 

The overall objective of this hand- 
book Is to define a prooees approaeh to 
the development of a school site for 
use In environmental education. I.e., 
an approach which Involves the student 
body, school personnel and community In 
the planning, development and use of 
the school site as a "green Island" for 
school and community use. 

Specific objectives of the handbook 
are: 

• to establish a rationale for 
developing school sites for use 
In environmental education: 
ecological. Instructional, eco- 
nomic, and community benefits; 

• to provide guidelines fcr or- 



gani zing a school site develop- 
ment effort; 

• to point out pitfalls to avoid 
which you may encounter In your 
site development efforts; 

• to provide strategies. Ideas 
and techniques for teachers to 
use In order to draw the most 
instructional benefit from the 
development and use of the 
school site; 

• to point out ways to achieve 
the maximum number of spln«off 
benefits from the development 
of your site; and 

• to provide selected references 
to written materials, and in- 
stitutional and human resources 
which are available to assist 
you in your efforts. 



SCOPE 



While the handbook is designed pri- 
marily for use in the development of 
existing elementary school sites, the 
process approach which is outlined can 
be easily adapted to upper grade -I eve Is 
and/ or to the development of newtv ac- 
quired sites. The sections covering 
the rationale (Chapter I ), the third 
case study included in Chapter 3, the 
model school district policy (Chapter 
5), and Appendix C should be of special 
Interest and assistance to the latter. 



This handbook is written with the 
belief that one motivated Individual 
can rally the school and community 
Interest and support necessary to coop- 
eratively develop a school site into a 
model of sound environmental practice 
and a living laboratory for learning. 
Whether it's In the heart of Chicago, 
the open prairie or the suburbs of 
Springfield, development and use of 
your school site can serve as a vehicle 
for environmental education — an educa- 
tion of the very best kind, because It 
will be by experience. 
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Chapter One 

Why School Site Development? 



....8 o^ctock Monday morning. You 
pull Into the parking lot^ \va!k through 
tne door, sign in. Another week of 
klds^ papers^ books and learning begins 
In your school, which is located on your 
school Site, which is part of the thin 
membrane' of the spaceship earth on which 
all I i f e depends. 

Pick up almost any recent magaz i ne 
or book and youM I probably find tho 
words "ecology/* "environment," and the 
need for a "land ethic" and building a 
better environment mentioned. Now take 
d look outside ^ classroom window. Is 
your school site a model of the kind of 
environment which our generation musi 
set about to build — ^or is it a model, 
instead, of v^hat careless attitudes 
toward land and our environment have 
brought about? 

Sad to say the estate of most schooi 
Sites does not reflect the concern 
which our citizens have today for the 
envi ronment. Env i ronmental educat 1 on 
that talks of oil spills, polluting 
smokestaf;ks and a land ethic without 
addressing itself to its own corner of 
the world is missing the point entirely. 
If environmental education Is to Ue 
taught effectively, the school site 
itself should be a model of sound en-- 
vlronmental practice, a model which 
can be used In developing the knowledge 
and problem-solving skills needed to 
work toward the solutions of the many 
environmental problems which communi- 
ties everywhere face. 

Take another look a-!" your school 
site. Is it a model of sound environ- 
mental practice? Following are some 
facts and problem areas which may, per- 
haps, indicate the need for a schooi site 



development project at your school. 



ENHANCEMENT OF THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

One oi ft^^ primary purposes of n '>chcv.>l 
is oducc^tion. L3i'CMur.o ochooh:^ fi/avi^ I In- 
t ted rosourcos .intj oriucM i of^ 

•■should mala^ 1ho boi^t use of what thoy 
h.ivo I d*»ve k>i> I ivi fhelr' educ»3lional 
proqrom. D(.?vo 1 o;^''hhv! of 1ho ^^cf^ool 
'U'ounvl- ^of < 'dur.^ t I (^na 1 fMirn<.VAy^ \':. no! 



.If) .jcic I t i ^>nj I f i nnnc i ..1 ! strain. 



to^ fj''^w bi-: or uni.HI, tht^ i to H^ i'M'lv 
t : 'i ^ jn .Mpii ] ! t on \\u'\ 

;.. through Development of the Site 

One of the fundamental tenets of a 
^chool site development effort is that 
the process of developing and maintain- 
ing the Elite can be as much an educa- 
tion, or perhaps even a better education 
tnan what Is formally taught through 
use of the school site. By using a 
process approach to the development of 
the site ( t . e. ^ an approach which in- 
volves the student body, school person- 
nel and community In the planning, 
development and use of the scnool site), 
students can develop much needed 
problem - solving skills, as well us 
build up their se 1 f -concepts of what 
they can do and be. 

•••through Jse of the Site 

There is little dISDute among educa- 
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tors that teaching via experience Is 
the best way to teach. Students also 
are In complete agreement. The problem 
has always been and still Is the deliv- 
ery system. How can a teacher provide 
a wealth of learning experiences giver, 
the realities of the classroom, the 
crowded curriculum and the tight school 
budgets of today? 

Because environmental education Is 
about man's relationship to his environ- 
ment, part of a student's education 
should include experiences in and with 
the outdoor environment. Although 
field trips and school camping have 
become widely accepted as ways to pro- 
vide effective environmental learning 
experiences outdoors, the expense of 
renting a bus, Justi f Icat'lon to and 
approval by the principal and /or dis- 
trict superintendent, and other red 
tape involved make such experiences, 
at best, an Infrequent occurrence for a 
fortunate few. 

There Is, however, no red tape or 
cost Involved In the use of the school 
site once It has been developed. ft 
has. In fact, already been reserved — 
a priori, twenty-four hours a day, 365 
days a year — for educational purposes. 
It's there at the doorstep whenever the 
lesson of the day or student interest 
calls for It, and Is familiar to teach- 
ers ard students alike. Use of the 
school site Is neither an expensive 
simulation nor a second-hand experience; 
experiences with It are exciting and 
rea I , 




AM aspects of the curriculum can be 
enhanced by the experiences which a well 
designed school site offers. The many 
formal and informal learning experien- 
ces which can be developed, therefore, 
can provide a significant addition to 
the school's Instructional program. 
The outdoor education movement pion- 
eered many effective teaching practices 
which can be used to teach In the 
out -o.f -doors. 'H.ands for Learning" 
bp.'^me a motto which L. B. Sharp, a 
pioneer of outdoor education, made 
famous. Teach indoors that which can 
best be learned there, and teach out- 
doors that which can best be learned 
In that environment. Is a motto pro- 
moted by Julian Smith which can be put 
to more practical and effective use If 
part of the school site has been devel- 
oped as an outdoor classroom. 



ECONOMICS 

School boards have both a legal and 
a social obligation to their communi- 
ties to be good neighbors. Research In 
Texas has found that well maintained 
and designed parks stimulate better 
maintenance of housing units surround- 
ing the park. it was also found that 
elementary school/ park combinations 
Increased the value of surrounding 
houses and the tax revenue faster than 
any other park or park complex.* in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, another study 
has found that property values and 
property tax revenues rise much faster 
around open - space school sites than 
around matched schools which have not 
set aside the land for the community. 
Some of the specific conclusions of 
this study were: that tho development 
of the site for educational and commu- 
nity use had o significant effect upon 
the market sale prices of houses around 
the elementary sites studied; the size 
and the degree of site development 
positively influenced the value of 
ts as far as four blocks 
that over a thirty year 
we I I developed open-space 
generate suf f Iclent addl- 



houslng un 
away; and 
period, a 
site would 



At ypur doaretep, . .rjheneveifi the lasecnt cf tfu dcv or 
ttudmt iatere&t calls for it - » 



2 " " -111— 

Win lam G. Wagner^ Ben H. Evans ana MattPtey A, 
^tow^k^ Shelter for Fhyoical c:ducaticn (Ool tega 
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tlonal tax revenue to pay for the cost 
of the additional land and Its develop- 
nient and maintenance. Even small, well 
developed school sites exerted a posi- 
tive Influence upon property value. 
This study also found that persons 
whose houses adjoin "green Islands" 
move much less frequently than others.* 
NSoblllty In our society Is a cherished 
right, but every teacher knows how dis- 
rupting teaching In a highly mobile 
community can be. 

Both of these studies Indicate that 
the idea of a school site as a "green 
Island" is not a lavish proposal or 
something to be considered as an extra. 
Rather, It Is a sound Investment In 
the community which will pay back not 
only the initial cost, but will reap a 
harvest of other benefits as well. 
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IMFROVEMENT OF 
THE MICRO-CLIMATE 



In traveling across the countryside 
of IIMnol'S, one can easily pick out 
the residences of the early pioneers. 
One sure sign Is the windbreak of 
evergreens located on the windward 
side of the house and a number of 
large deciduous trees in the front. 
Few of our forefathers would have 
spent these lavish amounts of time and 
money on landscaping If there wasn't a 
sound, practical reason for doing so. 
In most school districts, however, 
landscaping of schools Is a low prior- 
ity item and Is usually the first thing 
to be cut from the budget. 

How effectively have trees and vege- 
tation been used on your site? Because 
of a brief period of relative energy 
surplus, we have often forgotten some 
of the more common sense things of 
life. As a result, many school build- 
ings are left exposed to the natural 
elements. Without windbreaks, the 
wlndchlll factor has a very real Im- 
pact. For example, the chill of a 

'Karl Grube, Eeo*v?mia Xnflus^e** of Etmmuay 
Sehool Sit«t an Beaiidantial Pivp^rty Tax RgvgnuB in 
SsUeUd Urban S*ighborhaodt (Ann Arbor, MIcti., 
1973). 




BARRIER WILL REDUCE WIND 
VELOCITIES NEXT TO BUILDINGS 



50**F. day with an 8 m.p.h. wind Is 
equivalent to that of a 32?F. day with 
no wind. Trees planted In wtndbelts 
can reduce the wind velocity by 80St.** 
In summer, natural vegetation has an 
opposite effect. Due to the tremendous 
amounts of heat energy used by plants 
In the biological process of transpir- 
ation, hundreds of gal Ions of water are 
passed into the atmosphere. One large 
tree thus provides the same cooling 
effect as several large air condition- 
ers. Further, deciduous trees located 
on the south side of the building 
effectively serve as "automatic" window 
blinds, letting In the warmth of the 
sun's rays In the winter and providing 
shade and cooling in the summer. 

Translated Into dollars and cents. 
It makes a great deal of financial 
sense to utilize alternatives to large 
expenditures made for such things as 
drapes and blinds, heating and air 
conditioning. Not only will this mean 
financial savings (research Indicates 
up to 30$*) , but, by landscaping a 
school site In a way which takes advan- 
tage of nature's climate control mech- 
anisms, precious fuel supplies will 
last longer and there will be less air 
pollution from the heating and air con- 
ditioning of our schools. 

Nlltism S. Hendon, et at., Tfw Soeiotogiodl u- ' 
Eeonomia Jmpaet of Uiton Parks in DaltcSt Texas 
<Lubboc1(, T*X89, 1967). 

•S«ry 0, Rebin«tt«y PUatta / Paapl* / and Sntfiron" 
mtiM Qutai^ (MMhinston, O.C., 1972), p. 99. 




AIR AND NOISE POLLUTION 

How have trees and vegetation been 
used on your site to control air and 
noise pollution? Research studies have 
found that the amount ot dust Dordering 
a tree-llned street Is 15% less than on 
a street without trees; and that trees 
can reduce concentrations of sulfur di- 
oxide by 70%, nitric oxide by 67$, ozone 
by 40 -60$, ragweed pollen by 80$. 
Plants can also reduce the sound of 
traffic noise by 8-10 decibels. Frees 
can even act as a shield against radio- 
activity. Synopses of the specific 
research studies which document these 
rather startling statistics can be 
found In the publication, Plants/PsopU/ 
cmd Enviromiental Quality.^ 




AESTHETICS 



Economic and en vironmental research 
*Il>id., pp. 50-56. 



data which Is now becoming available 
points to the Importance of well de- 
veloped and well maintained school 
sites. The importance of beauty 
should, however, be a reason in itself. 
The beauty which a single large tree 
can add to a sire, for example, re- 
flects a unique quality of life. The 
sound of wind and rain on foliage, the 
rhythm of sun I ight and shadows playing 
on the foliage, the scent of flowers^, 
the fall of autumn leaves, are all 
aesthetic experiences which trees and 
vegetation provide. They also are 
sculptural features which soften the 
environment and provide much needed 
spatial relluf. A school and Its site 
should be a beautiful place because It 
houses our most procious resource, our 
chi Idren. 



COMMUNITY USE 

A public school site Is land which 
has been taken off the property tax 
roles, and is available for public use. 
In many areas it Is also part of a 
scarce commodity — open space. Pre- 
sently, however, most public school 
sites are used by the community to only 
a traction of their potential. 

Have your students survey the extent 
to which your school site Is being 
used. A conservative estimate is that 
school sites are used to only about 10$ 
or 15$ of their potential,' Depending 
upon the availability of other alterna- 
tive public land in your community, this 
may or may not pose a problem. The 
"unused potential" of most public school 
sites Is, nevertheless, a waste of pub- 
lic dollars In that a well designed and 
developed site shoujd attract students 
and community members for educational 
and recreational purposes during and 
after school hours and on week-ends as 
wel I . 



COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

There are few schools left which 
are sc stable that their educators 

'Russ&lf E. Wilson ani June . Bro-n, "~c^^cl' 
On Be Green Islands," Michiam FhiCifi"-. .'-ur^- 
vol. 42, no. 16 (Apr. I9ci), p. TO. 
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don^t have to worry about their rela- 
tionship With the community^. While 
this may be more a problem of human 
relations, neighbors who Ignore or are 
unwilling to report or help curb school 
vandalism, for e>^amp{e, make the prob- 
lem an environmental one, e.g., boarded 
up windows, unsightly graffiti. By 
Involving the community in the develop- 
ment of the site, the school can be a 
symbol as well as a source of community 
pride. 

The concept of private property has 
become so Ingrained In our society that 
public property lb considered to belong 
to the government,^ The school site 
is thus viewed as something which be- 
longs to school people. By opening the 
door to the community through a school 
site development project, schools can 
help to break down this fragmented view 
of our world. A citizenry which feels 
a sense of ownership and stewardship of 
Its public land (and among the most 
visible public land Is our school sites) 
Is a long way down the road toward a 
spaceship earth perspective In which 
everyone feels a part of, and thus a 
responsibility for, the total environ- 
ment. 

How this translates Into more tan- 
gible factors such as the passage of 
bond issues Is an Item of speculation, 
but experience- of scr^ool systems which 
have maintained an open-^door policy to 
the community wouM Indicate a positive 

•Russell WHson, et S:ahccl Site Research 

Project CL;npa^f^3^Gd research prcposal). 



correlation.^ 

As a case In point, an elderly lady 
whose property bordered the Lincoln Ele- 
mentary School In Coldwater, Michigan, 
came to an open meeting at which the 
development of the school site was dis- 
cussed. Her response to the presenta- 
tion on the plans for the site was (as 
recollected?, 'M've been voting down 
school mil {age requests for twenty 
years, but now you ^ re doing something 
I can identify with." Whether or not 
she voted for the next school mi I I age 
Is not recorded, but she did make a 
s I zeab I e dona 1 1 on of severa I h u n d red 
dollars that evening to the project. 



PLAY AREAS 

Schools are built for children, but 
the site and play areas seem to be more 
often than not either built for the 
convenience of the maintenance man or 
designed by planners with little or no 
communication with the youth who wi i! 
use them. Studies at the University of 
Michigan have Indicated that' the top 
four site preferences of youth, when 
asked, are a water area, wildlife, 
trees and change In topography. 

The importance of a rich and diverse 
environment for the healthy development 
of children has only been recently 
rea 1 1 zed . What does the envl ronment 



*£lmer Wells ^ Var^/ialicm arid VioUn^c: lnncvati\'^ 
strategies KcSujt C^^ct Lchoals (Washington, O.Z., 
1971), p. 47. 
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ifhctt do the ahildren var.t? What do tkey need for 
healthy fnvsiaal develcpmnt? 

of the playground on your site look 
like from a chf Id's viewpoint? Are 
there numerous different and exciting 
things which keep children active and 
help them to develop essentia! psycho- 
motor skills, such as hand - eye 
coordination? 

Many schools now have learning dis- 
ability labs where children go to walk 
on balance beams and the like, to 
improve their psychomotor skills. !t 
seems almost a moot question to ask why 
something like a balance beam couldn't 
be permanently installed on the school 
site as a part of the playground appar- 
atus, which would Invite children to 
its use not jii^t on a scheduled basis 
but every day and weekends as v/ell. 

This question is seldom asKed, how- 
ever. Instead, thousands of dollars 
are being spent on the storage and 
purchase of the equipment necessary to 
run an Indoor version of what could 
perhaps take place more efficiently 
outdoors on the site. Such equipment 
for outdoor use can be bought conmer- 
cially, but the expense of such items 
has led many schools to build their own 
from telephone poles, tires, and other 
read i I y ava i I ab I e mater i a I s . Deta i I s 
covering the organization and develop- 
ment of improvised play areas can be 
found in Appendix E, 

Take another look a+ your site 
during the next recess period. Is the 
playground, in fact, an environmental 
problem? The fights, bloody noses and 
boredom which result from a playground's 



sterility are as much an environmental 
problem to children as the air pollu- 
tion alert that cancels recess. 



By now you realize that schawl site 
development Is discussed here In Its 
broadest sense, and that It entails 
much more than just the deve lopment of 
a nature area for the science teacher. 
Environmental education must 
Itself to all problems which 
the interface between man and 
vlronment. It Is up to you 
tify which problems are most 
at your school. The second 
then to do something about them. To 
paraphrase a statement made by Mayor 
Daley of Chicago: It's easy to 

criticize, but do you have a plan for 
a better idea? The following chapters 
will help you to formulate such a plan. 



address 
occur at 
his en- 
to Iden- 
crucla I 
step Is 
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SCHOOL SITE DEVELOPMENT 
Suggested Time Table for the First Year 


Sep, 
Oct 


gather information; obtain initial approval? 
contact resource people 


Nov 


conduct site inventory; develop site 
educational specifications 


Dec, 
Jan 


develop master plan; obtain final approval . 


Feb, 
Mar 


raise support and money 


Apr, 
May, 
June 


begin implementation of master plan 



Remsmberj^ take time. Two to three years to get 
rolling is not unreasonable. 



Chapter Two 
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The Process of School Site Development 



Because of its more teahnical nature 
the casual reader may wish to skim this 
chapter^ returning to it for a thorough 
readir^ at a later time to digest the 
praaticat guidelines it contains. Due 
to its importance in the site develop- 
ment proaessj however, the contents of 
this chapter* should not be neglected. 



How you go about developing your 
school site is just as, or perhaps even 
more important than what you develop. 
A project in which only one or two per- 
sons do the work may develop a func- 
tional site, yes, but with a lot more 
sweat and a lot less education and 
effectiveness than if more people had 
shouldered the joys and burdens of the 
effort. 

By involving students, teachers and 
the community in the process of de- 
veloping the site, the experience 
itself can become an environmental 
education lesson of the very best kind. 
The problem - solving skills which a 
school site development effort can 
cultivate are the same skills needeo to 
work toward the solutions of the many 
env i ronmenta I prob I ems which conmun i t i es 
everywhere face. 

Vandalism is another key considera- 
tion. As a rule of thumb, the more 
people who meaningfully participate in 
the_ development effort, the less likely 
it Is that vandalism will x:cur or, if 
it does occur, the more likely it is 
that It will be reported and the vandals 
apprehended. 

The importance of student, teacher 
and community Involvement in the process 
cannot be overstressed. 



Each school and each school site 
development effort is unique. There 
is, therefore, no cookbook approach to 
a successful development effort because 
the ingredients (i.e., who does or ap- 
proves what) may differ. Ihe process , 
however, remains the same. Following 
is a breakdown of that process. 



Step 1: 
Step 2: 

Step 3: 

Step 4: 



Step 6: 



Step 6: 
Step 7: 



Step 8: 
Step 9: 
Step 10: 



Initiation of the project 
Securing initial approval and 
backing of administration 
Formation of a school site 
development committee 
Inventory of S'te resources 
by the committee and by a re- 
source specs al ist 
Development of educational 
specifications for the site 
Development of a master plan 
Development of a plan for 
securing human .■ nd material 
resources, and fundraising 
Presentation of the master 
plan for approve I 
Implementation of the master 
plan 

Continued development and 
maintenance of the site 



STEP 1: 

INITIATION OF THE PROJECT 



The most important step In any pro- 
ject is the initial one. It has been 
said that nothing good was ever accom- 
plished without someone first getting 
excited about It, A school site devel- 
opment project can be an exciting and 
meaningful experience for the entire 
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schcxJl community, but It won't just 
happen. It takes people. 



STEP 2: SECURING INITIAL APPROVAL AND 
BACKING OF ADMINISTRATION 

Talk to other members of the staff 
at your school who may have an Inter- 
est fn such a project. Pass this 
publication around, exchange Initial 
thoughts and then, together, approach 
the principal and school board for 
Initial approval to proceed with the 
planning phase. (Note; Board approval 
to begin the planning phase may not be 
necessary In all districts, but It Is 
recommended.) As an assist in secur- 
ing this approval, provide them with 
some of the available literature on 
school site development. Again, this 
publication, along with other available 
literature on site development should 
serve the purpose. 

In addition to seeking administra- 
tive approval, consult your chief 
custodian regarding his feelings toward 
a site development effort. His support 
will be very Important In the planning, 
development and use of the site. 

After Initial go-ahead Is obtained, 
present the Idea before the student 
body and staff, either through open 
discussion, slides or a film. One of 
the two films listed In the Selected 
References, Introducing the Idea, should 
be appropriate. 



STEP 3: 



FORMATION OF A SCHOOL SITE 
DEVELOPMENT COMMIHEE 



The next step 
Ite committee. 



Is to form your school 
The committee Is much 



lt»s 



more than just a formality, so 
worth the extra time and effort to re- 
cruit persons who are both Interested 
and representative of your school and 
Its operation. 



Composition of Committee 

Students, faculty representing the 
.various disciplines, administration, 
school maintenance staff, parents, and 
community resource persons should all 
be Included within your committee. 
Having a board of education member or 
local businessman on your committee can 
also be an important asset. 

Partioipation of students is muah 
more than a token gesture. After the 
idea of site development has been pre- 
sented to the school, representatives 
from each grade level should be elec- 
ted. Students from third grade on up 
(though sometimes even younger) have 
been found to make the most meaningful 
contributions to the effort. As the 
primary target of every school effort 
should be the children. It is Indeed 
heartwarming to see the way In which 
students respond to the opportunity 
to become Involved when their contrl- 
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buttons are expected, welcomed ana 
respected. 

Duties of student representatives 
should Include more than just presence 
and participation In the meetings. 
They should report back to their con- 
stituency after each meeting as well 
and. In the most real sense of the 
wprd, be representatives. Students 
are usually more f ami I lar than anyone 
with their school sites, thus the 
trouble - shooting Insights which they 
can bring to the analysis and location 
of facilities on the site is Inval- 
uable. For example. In the development 
of one Inner city school site of 
limited size, a problem arose In trying 
to fit everything. Including the one 
existing ball diamond. Into the site. 
A baseball - playing fourth grader made 
the unexpected suggestion that the ball 
diamond be divided up Into other uses. 
With 2,000 children In the school, the 
bail diamond had become a source of 
bitter fighting among rival groups com- 
peting for the playfteld. By dividing 
up the ball diamond Into basketball 
courts, climbing 'and quiet play areas, 
the available area could serve more 
students In a much happier and healthier 
way. 

Another Important contribution which 
students usually make Is their parents. 
There Is no better way to get parents 
out for an evening meeting or a Saturday 
workday (detailed In Step 9) than to 
have a son or daughter v*ho Is Interested 
and Involved. 

A key person on your aamittee should 
he your auatodian, Don»t be hesitant 
about approaching your custodial staff. 
Too often we remember the custodian 



only for the times he has said "no" to 
school activities. By emphasizing the 
positive and explaining the potential 
that a school site development effort 
can have in changing the attitudes of 
children toward school property, you 
may gain an Invaluable asset to your 
effort. Custodians have a great deal 
of practical experience to contribute, 
and have the contacts and access to 
tools and materials which are so nec- 
essary to the success of the project. 

Cormunity partiaiiation ie mother 
vital ingredient. Without community 
approval and support, the guldel ines 
presented here cannot be successfully 
Implemented. It Is Important to re- 
member, however, the necessity of 
Involving community people who ' have an 
Interest In the problem and are will- 
ing to work. Simply because an indi- 
vidual has been a leader In other past 
community activities does not neces- 
sarily mean that he or she will be a 
good member of this coiwnlttee. 

Use of high' school or college stu- 
dents on the committee may help to pro- 
vide extra energy If that Is needed, but 
one must be careful to keep the com- 
munity Informed of their activity and 
working In cooperation with them. 
They will otherwise view the students' 
work as being only academic, rather 
than an Investment In which the 
community can share. 

It is vitally important to identify 
a profeaeionat reeourae person to work 
with your committee In the development 
and execution of your project. Ideally 
a professional landscape architect who 
has had specific experience In develop- 
ing school sites as defined In this 
handbook should be retained to work 
with the committee. Few school dis- 
tricts, however, have developed the 
resources to employ such a person, 
especially for existing sites. Your 
local Soli Conservation Service agent 
has had specific training In site de- 
velopment and Is willing to work with 
local school districts in site devel- 
opment efforts. He can help In the 
selection of suitable sites, develop 
a conservation plan for the area, as 
well as provide technical advice and 
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tnservlce trainipq for loachers. 
The local drboretum Is another source 
from which you Tay be able to secure 
the^^necessary assistance. 

ether potent iai resource persons are 
lanu planners who may reside In the com- 
munity or who are connected with your 
school as a parenf- or a spouse of the 
staff. If your school is part of a 
school -park complex, the park district 
may provide still another route for 
assistance. In any case, the review 
ar,d inpu-f of a professional land planner 
>i vital, as he will shape your plans 
into Piueprints for success off the 
drawing board as well as on. 

Time may not permit the attendance 
of your resource person at all meet- 
ing- ^ 



tut it is i'Tiportant to gain the 
perspective which such a person can 
bring m developing the initial ideas 
for the site and in f i na I i 2 ing them 
for presentation. 



A source of "historical" profes- 
sional advice available to existing 
schools is the original plan for the 
site developed when the school was 
built. In many Instances the money 
for implementation of the landscape 
plan never became available. As a re- 
sult, many well designed plans were 
never accomplished. This is not to 
suggest that these plans should now 
be implemented as originally designed, 
but rather that the plans may prove 
helpful In organizing and structuring 
your Site development effort, particu- 
larly as it relates to the area imme- 
diately adjacent to the school. 



Committee Guidelines 

f-^eet often, but don't committee 
yourself tc deavh. Once every two 
weeks Is a good time span. Use group 
fvna-T^ics jTechniques such as brain- 

Latorarcrics," I -fcr-a* i or 



Storming or writinc idc,.':. down on t,;rge 
sheets of paper, so everyone partici- 
pates as much a;, posiiule. Mavo dn 
agenda of tasks to te accomplished and 
try to get matter ia Is cui to commitiee 
members prior to each meeting. Keep 
notes faithfully and, just us impor- 
tant, appoint an "officicil photographer" 
(or ask the camera club, if one exists) 
to keep 3 pictorial record of the de- 
velopment project. [^forc and after 
shots, both slides anc black and white 
glossies, will be invaluable assets In 
promoting and publicizing, well as 
in enjoying and remembering a great 
experience. 

Keep in mind that the scope of your 
committee, no matter how together and 
how polished, is still only advisory. 
Boards of education and / or designated 
school officials have the legal re- 
sponsibility and the final authority 
over what can and cannot be done. The 
committee^s effectiveness will, there- 
fore, be largely dependent upon the 
case which is developed for the project. 

As was stated earlier, each school 
and school site development effort is 
unique. In order to help your commit- 
tee surface a strategy which Is best 
suited to your situation, take the 
time to make use of an effective tool 
a 'force field analysis," which will 
help you to get a clear picture of 
your goals, strengths and weaknesses, 
and your restraints. A copy of an 
analysis sheet is Included here for 
your ease of reproauct ion. 

Keeping in mind the various steps 
outlined in this chapter, complete a 
form yourself initially In order to 
get the feel of the way in which it 
works, but bring only blank copies to 
the meeting for analysis by your entire 
school site committee. By having each 
committee member complete a form and 
by then sharing their analyses, not 
only wilf you have a broader perspec- 
tive, but people will begin to feel 
more a part of the effort. 

In developing a strategy from the 
results of your analysis, keep in mind 
that^ It IS usually easier and more ef- 
fective in the long run to deal with 
your restraints than it is to totally 
ignore them and try to build up addi- 
tional support to compensate for them. 



Problem 

What is thq current status of your effort? 
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Goal 



VJhat would you like the situation to be? 



-0 



Drivirg Forces 

{••9»r self-commitatent to tha 
MvironmantaX movement) 



Self 



Restraining Forces 

, current involvement 
tn too laany other projects) 



Rank them according to the ones you'd go after first* 



(e*9*^ opinion leaders are on 
your side) 



Others 



(•.g.j, the administration is 
negative to the idea) 



Ce#g. r student body is all for it). 



Situation 



(e.g., available mon^y is limited) 



. . 1 . .. 

Ce.g.„ conduct a fundrai&jna : ^ , | 

drive to rcKi^c the aJdition^I !.^^^^.^^^^. ACtions J 
money and build support) 



Have Access tos 



Resources 



Nsed: 



STEP 4: INVENTORY OF SITE RESOURCES 
BY THE COMMITTEE AND BY A RE- 
SOURCE SPECIALIST 

An Inventory of the natural and his- 
torical resources of the site should be 
made with the assistance of your re- 
source specialist. The purpose of the 
Inventory Is to find out what features 
exist on the site that can be used In 
the educational program of the school. 

Characteristics which should be 
noted In the Inventory Include the 
topographical features (land forms), 
soil, vegetation and natural areas, 
wildlife habitats, water areas and 
sources, as well as historical remnants 
such as old Interurban I Ine roadbeds, 
orchards or grape arbors and the like. 
Potential sites for ponds, and project 
areas for Items like weather stations 
should also be noted. The Soil Conser- 
vation Service has developed a three- 
page site analysis form which lists all 
the Information to be gathered In the 
Inventory (see Appendix D). The com- 
pleted Inventory will supply the basis 
for developing the educational specifi- 
cations for the site. 




^. ■ ^« hiitoTieal record of man's use 

Umd ms^ bt found atove and 
belou ground, 

Backgnound Information which stu- 
dents can gather In preparation for 
the site Inventory Includes Information 
on the history of the area, geology and 
vegetation of the site, and the poten- 
tial number of students and community 
residents who will be using the site. 
For example, what was on the site be- 
fore It became school property? What 
Js the history of man*s use and mani- 
pulation of the lahd on which the 
school Is located? By having students 
gather this Information either from 
city records or by Interviewing long- 



time community residents or teachers, 
not only will you be more aware of 
what to look for by way of historical 
remnants when making a site Inventory, 
but an educational process will be 
established which will enable students 
to put the use of the school site Into 
the historical perspective of man's 
relationship to the land. 




STEP 5: DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE SITE 



Educational specifications have long 
been used by educators as a means of 
communicating to building architects 
the kinds of educational spaces needed 
inside a building. Seldom have educa- 
tional specifications been developed 
for the school site. Their develop- 
ment for the site Is of prime Impor- 
tance, however, for they will convey 
the types of teaching stations (covered 
In Chapter 4) and /or outdoor areas 
desi red. 

Outdoor study areas can be developed 
for science, math, art, dramatics and 
all other aspects of the curriculum. 
Educational specifications for the 
respective subject areas should be de- 
veloped by the various curriculum 
committees of your school. This pro- 
cess win help to broaden your base of 
support, as well as Increase the In- 
volvement of others. 

Educational specifications should be 
developed for resources which are al- 
ready part of the site, as well as for 
areas of the site which could be de- 
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veloped* In writing the specifications 
for your school site, ask yourself two 
questions: What Is there on the site 
which should be retained, utilized 
and / or perhaps modified? What addi- 
tional things would you like to see on 
the site? 

Where appi lcat>le, educational sped- 
f I cat I ons shou t d cover the f o 11 ow I ng 
points: 

• The objecilve of the activity . 
associated ^\fh the space 

•How the space will be used 
(I.e., by groups. Individually) 

• How much area is needed 
•The spatial relationship to 

other areas on the site (I.e., 
what. If anything, should It be 
near or far away from) 

• What sort of special equipment 
will be used that may affect the 
location or design of the 
space. * 

Following are sample educational 
specifications for the development cf 
Instructional areas or teaching sta- 
tions on school sites. 

- A aompoBt which Individual stu- 
dents and classes can use to 
learn about and practice natural 
blogeochemlcal recycling should 
be constructed In an area hidden 
from public view (either by lo- 
cation or by plantings), but 
near the kitchen, garden area 
and a water source, ft should, 
however, be far enough away from 
major activity areas In the 
event a foul odor results due to 
poor management* 

- (Desired number of ) fLcwer plants 
ere for use by (desired) grade (s), 
which are wide enough to permit 
young children to work on either 
side but narrow enough to allow 
a child to reach the center from 
the edge, should be located so 
that the natural beauty of the 
flowers Is displayed to the pub- 
lic but far enough off the main 
approaches to the school so that 
vandalism Is not Invited. They 
should be near a water source 
and. If possible, visible from 

^^Guide for Planning Educational Faeilities 
(Coiymbus, Ohfc, Sep. 1969), p. 49* 
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!ns!dd the building by classes 
that will be Involved In the 
gardening program, 

- A weather station for the study 
of the atmosphere and the asso- 
ciated problems of air pollution 
should be located, where possible^ 
a minimum distance of 50* from 
buildings and dense vegetation. 
It should be located In full 
public view to discourage van- 
dalism, with enough surrounding 
open area Id accommodate a class 
of 35 students. 
(Guidelines for the development and/or 
construction, ps well as for the In- 
structional use of the above and other 
teaching stations, are contained In 
Appendix A.) 




Because you have read I i terature on 
school site development. It may be easy 
for you to come up with various siigges- 
tlons for the curriculum committee as 
to what should be done. it »s Impor- 
tant, however, to allow oTutr' to come 
up with "their own" Ideas, despite the 
fact that you may already have them In 
mind. Every Individual has certain In- 
terests and strengths. By working up 
the Ideos for the site together, the 
Interests and strengths of the various 
persons will compleme.-i each other. In 
addition, because each Individual will 
feel more a part of the process, he or 
she will be much more likely to follow 
through on Ideas. " For example, an art 
teacher who feels it was his or her 
idea to develop an outdoor area com- 
plete with benches, will not only be 
much more likely to accept responsi- 
bility in developing the site, but will 
a I so be more 1 1 ke I y to use the area 
than If the idea for development and 
later use of the art area had been sug- 
gested to him or her. 

Simple, common sense one might call 
it, but common sense too often gets 
lost when the excitement and momentum 
of getting something done starts 
rol 11 ng. 
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STEP 6: DEVELOPMENT OF A MASTER PLAN 

There are five aspects which should 
be covered in your master plan: 

• Site Plan (a blueprint or layout 
of the site) 

• Instructional Use 

• Community Use 

• Maintenance 

• Implementation 

Site Plan 

Based upon the site inventory and 
the educational specifications devel- 
oped by the various committees, your 
resource specialist will be able to 
develop a site plan. in developing 
this plan, consideration should be 
given to the Importance of keeping 
maintenance work down to a minimum via 
good design and by initially limiting 
the size of high maintenance areas. 
(Note: Vegetable or flower gardens re- 
quire more upkeep than natural area 
habitat groups such as wooded areas, 
which require little or no maintenance 
once they are established.) While a 
formal review of the site planning 
process is not Intended here, the fol- 
lowing strategy will help you to make 
the most instructional use of the site 
planning phase of your development ef- 
fort. (For a formal account of the site 
planning process, see Appendix C.) 

Landscape architects and other land 
planners spend many years developing 
the skills necessary for the planning 
and development of land. In order to 
gain an understanding of the planning 
and development process, students can 
and should participate In the planning 
for their school site. The desired 
end result Is not to have students 
draft the actual site plan, but rather, 
through rhis process, to establish a 
professional - cl lent relationship In 
which they can gain Insight into the 
decision - maki ng process and importance 
of environmental planning. 



Reference was made In Step 4 to ways 
In which students can assist In the 
preliminary inventory and analysis of 
the site, for use In development of 
the site plan. Another way to help 
students gain an understanding of the 
site planning process Is to ask your 
resource specialist to give a brief 
presentation on environmental planning 
to the student body. In order to make 
use of his limited time, this could be 
schedu.ed for the day on which he will 
be at the school to conduct r!;o site 
inventory. Slides of the school site, 
a large scale model made by students, 
or a map of the site should be made 
available in order that abstract con- 
cepts can be presented using scenes 
with which the students are famlilar. 
(Note: Recording this presentation on 
slides, tape and / or film can make an 
excellent teaching aid for students to 
use In environmental studies In the 
future.) 




A Btudent-madg model helps binng bZu«prinU to life. 



Professional planners are becoming 
more and more aware of the Importance 
of surveying what It is their client 
really needs or would like. ' Another 
way In which schools have Involved 
students In the site planning process 
Is by having a class or small group 
devise, administer to all students, 
and tabulate a simple questionnaire 
to determine what the student body 
would most like to see on their site. 
This data, along with other informa- 
tion col lected about the site, can sup- 
ply valuable information for use In 
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developing the site plan* It can also 
be used in the request for support and 
approval of the master plan. 

Depending upon the time commitments 
of your resource specialist, you may 
or may not be able to rely on his ser- 
vices for the drafting of the final 
blueprints of your site plan. If not, 
a drafting class at a* local high school 
or college may be able to do the final 
mechanical work^ 

Instructional and Community Use 

After a site plan has been agreed 
upon, outlines should be developed 
covering f\\e ways In which the site 
win be used for instructional and for 
community recreational purposes. 

Responsibility for development of an 
outline describing the ways in which 
the site will be used in the Instruc- 
tional program should be assigned to a 
separate subcommittee of the school 
site committee. Ideas for instruction- 
al use from which the subcommittee can 
draw are contained in Chapter 4. Upon 
its completion, the outline should be 
discussed at a faculty meeting, revised 
accordingly, and the final document 
distributed to all teachers. A supply 
should also be retained by the principal 
tor distribution to new teachers. Tne 
final document should be revised as 
teacher, student and curricular needs 
change. 

Pfuns tor community use of the site 
should be made in cooperation with 
neighborhood groups and the local park 
distr^ict in order that facilities to 
be developed (such as barbt>cue pits* 
picnic tables, shelters) will serve 
communily needs, and not duplicate 
what may already be available down the 
street. 

Maintenance 

An outline covering the way in which 
the various project areas on the site 
wilt be maintained should be developed 
by one or two members of the site com- 
mittee including, or in cooperation with 
the custodial staff. Long term main- 
tenance of the site will, of course, be 
carried out by the school *s maintenance 



staff. Consideration should also be 
given to the fact, however, that teach- 
ers and classes may want to manage a 
number of areas on the site themselves 
as part of their instructional use of 
the site Ce.j., a gardening or exper- 
imental test plot area). In making this 
cons I derat i on , the ma i ntenance p I an 
should not hinge upon 1he tenure of any 
Individual teacher. 

Suggestions for developing the spe- 
cifics, of the maintenance plan can be 
drawn from Step 10 of this chapter, 
p. 27. 




Implementation 

A final component of the master plan 
should be a section covering Its fmple^ 
mentation. This section should first 
outline the various stages of implemen- 
tation of the master plan, Ue. , In 
what sequence various projects will be 
implemented and over what time span. 
The t'ming should be flexible and allow 
for different methods of completing the 
projects. Your resource specialist will 
probably take responsibility for making 
these determl nations. 

Secondly, all projects which are to 
be implemented in the development of 
the school site should be allocated 
into three categories: 

# projects to be contracted out 
(e.g., asphalting, excavation)' 

# projects to be carried out by 
volunteer groups (e.g.. Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, P.T.A.^ 
etc.) 



* •* * . 
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• projects to be carried out by 
students and school staff 

STEP 7: DEVELOPMENT OF A PLAN FOR 
SECURING HUMAN AND MATERIAL 
RESOURCES. AND FUNDRAISING 

After the master plan has been de- 
veloped and an Initial estimate of the 
total "cost" of the school site effort 
has been made, it is time to develop a 
strategy for securing the human, mater- 
ial and financial resources necessary 
to implement the project. This strategy 
should be developed before making your 
presentation to authorities for-final 
approval of the master plan, for without 
it many questions directed to you and 
your committee at that time regarding 
the practical "how's," may be left 
unanswered. 




Human and Material Resources 



Much of the excitement and learning 
comes from student participation in 
ty>3 development of the site; but in 
every project there are tasks which 
students and teachers cannot be expec- 
ted to do for reasons of safety or 
sfmple physical and technical limita- 
tions. In certain Instances these 
tasks may be farmed out to high school 
vocational education classes, community 
groups or to parents who have specifi- 
cally needed skills. Construction of 
a weather station or installment of 
benches are ways, for example, fn which 
high schoo' classes have applied their 
expertise to the development of school 



sites. Youth groups such as 4-H, 
Scouts, Neighborhood Youth Torps, boys* 
clubs, local adu 1 1 education or uni- 
versity classes have also been helpful. 
These groups are usually most respon- 
sive If the project Is well defined as 
to what needs to be done, how it should 
be done and how long It will take. 
Given these three assurances, not only 
will they come and do a good Job, but 
they will also come back for more. 

In seeking help from local 
businesses and the like. Individual 
letters to the appropriate persons 
will not only afford you personal con- 
tact with the community, but will also 
provide many opportunities for Invol- 
ving students in the process. A sin- 
cere letter of request for materials 
or help from a student will often 
bring a quicker and more positive 
response than letters from teachers 
or committees. Businessmen receive 
numerous requests for help from adults, 
but the simple language and sincerity 
of a child is much more difficult to 
Ignore. If through this process no 
materials are donated, chances are you 
will be offered a discount on materials 
you must buy, A subcommittee of stu- 
dents can be assigned the task of selec- 
ting the best letters of solicitation 
from the classes involved. 

An open letter to your community at 
large Is another way of soliciting as- 
sistance. An example of such a letter 
Is shown here. Don't expect to be over- 
whelmed with responses, however. You 
will secure a number of donations and 
make some Invaluable contacts, but much 
of the Justification for the paper and 
the effort Is the communication made 
with the community that this is a pro- 
ject which the'schooi and the community 
are doing together. 

The local board of education should 
be^ able to assist with those tasks 
which must be contracted out or require 
the use of heavy machinery. While the 
board may not fund the project entirely. 
It Is important that some sort of com- 
mitment be made by them either of mater- 
ials or personnel. Like anyone else, a 
board of education is mucfi nore likely 
to follow up and keep an interest in a 
project In which they have made an in- 
vestment. Be realistic, however, and 
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work through the principal and school 
custodian fn determining what resources 
are available through the board of 
educat ion. 

After the letters have been mai led 
and requests for assistance have been 
made^ a subcommittee should be ap- 
pointed to make sure that thank you 
are sent to all people who 
ev^n (in the cases where in-- 
letters were sent) to those 
"no." Students can design and 



letters 
respond.i 
dl vi dua 
who say 

make th^a thank you notes themselves for 
use in the project* 

The art of saying- thank you is fast 
being lost in our super-efficient elec- 
tronic world* Little things like asking 
students to write and appointing a sud-- 
committee to send thank you letters may 
seem so un import ctnt that, in the hustle 
of the project, the burden is passed 
off to one person* It is, however, 
just as Important to the development of 
a spaceship earth philosophy to involve 
as many students in this process, as It 
IS fn the planning and development of 
the site* Saying thank you Is a very 
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direct recognitfon of the fact that the 
solution to any problem, especially to 
the environmental one. Is not something 
which can be done alone. It requires 
that alt of us work together, 

Fundraising 

Almost every project entails certain 
cash outlays which cannot be met with 
existing funds or donations. Depending 
upon your school, there are several 
routes which can be taken to supplement 
immediate funds. 

One route Is to put your project "up 
for adoption." Local parents' organi- 
zations, garden clubs, and other such 
organizations respond readily to this 
type of project. Many times they are 
looking for annual projects to sponsor 
and/or are willing to dedicate the pro- 
ceeds from annual fundraising efforts 
to a project such as yours. 

Another method Is to utilize a purely 
so la I event which has a tradition and 
Involves the community. Rather than 
charging only enough to meet costs, 
do-lb le the charge with the understand- 
ing* that the profit goes toward the 
school site development project. 

Students themselves can easily be 
Involved in fundraising efforts. In 
fact, the process of organizing, order- 
ing, delivering and accounting can 
Involve many exciting and effective 
lessons In math, salesmanship, social 
studies, etc. 

The methods and extent of fundraising 
are limited only by one*s imagination 
and energies. Conventional ways I n 
which schools have successfully raised 
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additional funds for such projects in- 
clude taffy-apple sales, movies, candy 
sales, dances, bake sales, popcorn and 
doughnut sales. 

Less conventional and very effec* 
1 1 ve approaches have been deve I oped 
by schools which turned the fundraising 
venture into an env i rcnmentar ! esson 
in itsaif. In many such cases the 
fundraising ventures have become an- 
nua ! af fa! rs, often i n as see; at ion 
with earth day ce I ebrat i ons , c i ean- 
ups, and the like. A well organized 
plant sale, for example, which in- 
cludes advance ordering, demonstration 
of gardening techniques by students^ a 
garden tea and / or a "sponsor-a-p i ant" 
program, will do much to help build a 
more beautiful local environment, as 
well as add a festive air to the coming 
of spring. 

Recycling projects are another pos- 
sibility. The market for the recycled 
material should be thoroughly investi- 
gated, however, so you don't end up 
with a lot of material and no place to 
recycle it. One school successfully 
entered into an agreement with the 
local telephone company and raised 
S3vcra! hundred dollars by recycling 
the community's telephone directories. 

A danger in using recycling projects 
is that most of the energy may be ab- 
sorbed in the fundraising effort itsel f* 
This can be avoided by choosing your 
projects carefully. Several schools 
have, for example, successfully recycled 
old tires found in vacant lots and along 
the street, by making them Into tire 
planters. 




STEP 8: PRESENTATION OF THE MASTER 
PLAN FOR APPROVAL 

After your master plan has been as- 
sembled and your potential resources 
identifiecip the master plan should be 
presented to the school staff and 
parents^ organization. When their 
sanction has been obtained, the plan 
should be presented to the proper 
authorities of your school district for 
final approval. Be positive in your 
presentations by pointing out various 
assets of a school site development 
project, such as those out I ined in 
Chapter 1^ Your presentation can also 
be enhanced by invoiving students and 
using visual aids (e.g., models^ 
charts, etc.) which have been prepared 
in planning the development of the 
site. 

When you present your plan to dis-- 
trict authorities, don^t be afraid to 
point out any drawbacks which you feel 
may be contained in the plan, along' 
with the rationale or compensating 
factors which could be implemented to 
alleviate those drawbacks. This will 
help to establish your credibility, 
and demonstrate the extensive thought 
and del ibef-ation which hav3 gone into 
your pian^ 

Several design schemes { ^ar eat Ions) 
of the plan should also be presented, 
along with your recommendation of the 
plan which the entire school (through 
your committee) would like to see im- 
plemented. Even if one of the alter*- 
natives is obviously deficient, it Is 
mjch more difficult for a reluctant 
board to turn down several proposals 
than It is just one. Don^t back your- 
self into a corner, therefore, by 
trying to defend only one way of doing 
things. Also, if no alternatives are 
presented a minor objection may result 
in a flat rejection of what, on the 
whole, may be a very exciting sat of 
plans. So do take the time to develop 
several alternative design schemes for 
the initial presentation. 

If your plan includes the develop- 
ment of a pond or water habitat, spe- 
cial consideration should be given the 
inclusion prior to presentation of your 
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master plan for approval. A pond can 
add a great deal to the Instructional 
program of your school, but one should 
be prepared to provide answers to the 
natural concerns which may be raised. 
Information covering the development 
and the Instructional and practical 
value of ponds can be found in 
Appendix A. 
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STEP 9: 



IMPLEMENTATION 
PLAN 



OF THE MASTER 



Implementation of the master plan^ 
or the actual development of the site, 
is perhaps the most exciting step* In 
accordance with your master plan^ pro- 
jects should be allocated as those to 
be contracted out and those to be com- 
pleted by individuals or community 
groups. 



Projects To Be Contracted Out 

Projects that have been contracted 
out should be carefully supervised. If 
heavy equipment Is to be used, make 
sure the operators are told precisely 
what Is to be done, to ensure that 
existing trees and other natural fea- 
tures which are to be retained are not 
destroyed. Marking trees and habitat 
areas which are not to be d I sturbed 
with red flags or ribbon Is highly 
recommended. 



Projects To Be Completed by 
Individuals or Groups 

Projects which are to be carried out 
by* students, school staff, and communi- 
ty members or volunteer groups can be 
organized to take place In a number of 
ways, all of which are appropriate. 

One method Is to complete projects 
I nd I V ! dua 1 1 y over an exten ded p er f od 
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of time. In this way funds can be used 
as they become available. A longer 
time span will also allow for modifica- 
tions to be made in the plan as inter- 
ests change. 

^"'-^ 

Another approach which has proved 
highly successful In starting the ball 
rolling is to initiate the actual site 
development effort with a workday^ 
which is a modern day version of a 
workbee or a barn raising. This is a 
day on which teachers, students, 
parents and other volunteers work 
together to dig holes, plant trees, 
spread wood chips, paint asphalt 
markings, build improvised playground 
equipment, drink lemonade together 
and, if it*s on a Saturday, see the 
principal in something other than a 
coat and tie — and just in general^ see 
how much can be accomplished together. 

A workday doesn't just happen, how- 
ever. It takes time and organization,, 
because most people no longer have the 
habit of responding to such a community 
call. A good publicity person is 
therefore essential not only to publi- 
cize the workday, but also to make 
media contacts well in advance of the 
date you want the publicity used. A 
news release which states the "what, 
where, when, why and how'^ of the event 
should be prepared and mailed '^o the 
local media at least one week prior to 




the desired release date. In publi- 
cizing the workday be sure to include a 
rain date just in case, to assure that 
all your organizing efforts aren't lost 
in the event of rain . 

One way of recruiting parents and 
fellow teachers is to appoint a sub- 
committee of students to put together a 
table display of plans, models and 
photos, along with various sign - up 
lists indicating what needs to be done 
and what can be brought (shovels, re- 
freshments, etc.) to assist in the 
workday. The display should be lo- 
cated in a well traveled area and 
manned at an effective time, e.g., on 
parent visitation day* Persons who 



up might be given an I nsignia 
as the one shown below, which can 
them. It is a simple 
but it helps to develop 
corps which will get 



sign 
such 

be pinned onto 
reinforcement^ 
an e$rHt de 
ptu^ople there. 



4 Saturday workday 



An effective way to organize the 
tasks which are to be accomplished on 
the workday is to hold a community 
meeting during which the projects to be 
accomplished are discussed and various 
persons assume the re£.ponsi bi li ty for 
making certain they are completed. 
Someone should also be asked to take 
charge of tools and, on the workday, 
have masking tape and an Indelible ink 
marking pen so that %hose shovel is 
whose" can be distinguished af the end 
of the day. 



Guidelines for Planting 

Just prior to a planting day, it is 
important that a demonstration or slide 
presentation iliustrating the various 
steps to follow for successful planting 
be given to ail students who will be 
i nvoi ved. 

I n schedul i ng your pi ant i ng days 
be sure to keep in mind the seasonal, 
as we I i as the school calendar. Trees 
and shrubs should be planted by May 15 
*n order to allow them time to adjust 
Defore the heat of the summer. If, as 
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your plans take shape, you see that you 
wilt not be getting started until 
after May 15, It Is best to waft until 
the fall. If plants have already baen 
ordered or donated^ they can be stored 
until the fall In someone's backyard 
where they* 1 1 be sure to get the water 
and care necessary for survival at that 
late date. 

Another Important consideration Is 
water. Newly planted trees and shrubs 
require a good, thorough soaking to 
get Them started. Thorough Initial 
and successive watering of newly 
planted stock Is essential to success- 
ful planting because the root loss and 
shock of transplanting severely re- 
tards the ability of thft plants to 
take up water. If an extensive amount 
of planting is scheduled and If the 
planting area Is not located near a 
water source, an Idea which might be 
used that successfully solved the 
watering problem fo*- one school. Is to 
have the local fire department bring 
Its water truck to the site. 

Another standard gardening practice 
to keep In mind fs to dig the planting 
holes at least one foot In diameter 
larger than the ball or container of 
the plant. Throwing a handful of 
bonemeal into the bottom of the hole 
is also sound advice. Bonemeal decom- 
poses slowly In the soil and will beglh 
releasing Its nutrients in about six 
months, which is abouT the same amount 
of time it takes a transplanted plant 
to develop a root system and begin to 
use the nutrients. 

As a rule of thumb, a good soil mix 
Is one consisting of 1/5 peat, 1/3 
sand and I / 3 native soi I . Thi s wl 1 1 
help to foster healthy root growth. 
The soil mix should be tamped around 
the ball or roots of the plant while 
watering to assure that It is properly 
seated in the hole. Be certain to 
hold the plant while this Is being 
done so that it Is seated vertically 
and is planted at the same depth as 
before transplanting. (The original 
soil line on the stem or trunk of the 
plant should match with the ground 
level of its new home.) Extra soil 
should be shoveled to form a circular 
ridge around the edge of the hole. 
This will help to hold the water and 



allow it time to infiltrate, A mulch 
can also be used around the base of 
the plant to keep down competition 
from weeds and to help retain the 
moisture. 

If your planting day will be In the 
fall, pruning back the stems of trees 
and shrubs after planting Is recom- 
mended, especially If bare rooted 
stock Is used. Pruning or thinning may 
be done without destroying the form of 
a plant by thinning and removing crossed 
branches. Pruning back one-third of 
the crown of the tree Is also a stan- 
dard rule of thumb. Be sure to make 
all cuts at an angle. Trees heal a cut 
from the edge and more edge Is expose^ 
through an angled cut. (Note: Many 
trees should not be pruned In early 
spring when sap flow Is at Its peak. 
Thinning Is recommended during all 
seasons of planting.) Don't worry If 
the plant looks a little shorn after a 
thorough pruning^ for the most Impor- 
tant thing to a newly transplanted 
shrub or tree Is root growth. If 
there Is a water shortage before the 
roots have grown and you have not 
pruned, stems will be left bare and 
leaves will grow only near the trunk. 
As an experiment you might prune one 
tree and leave another tree of the same 
species unpruned. Results are not In- 
stantaneous nor are they assured with 
such a small sample, but the two trees 
may become a living reference on tree 
grrjwth for many years to come. 




After the major planting Is done, 
don't expect the school site to trans- 
form itself overnight. Hours of effort 
and hundreds of dollars may seem spread 
very thinly, but It Is amazing how fast 
plants, shrubs and trees will spread out 
and start to create a new environment. 
This Is In Itself an environmental 
lesson that should be pointed out. It 
takes time to build a better environment. 
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AN ARBOR DAY SONG 
(To the children of Raymond School) 
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Music and lyrics by 
Donn Paul Werling 



This Ar-bor Day, nine-teen {se-ven-ty three) , we 

)^ ™_ G C Dr 



p^se to de~di-cate a^ree . To the beau-ty school, for our 

fam -'lies and our friends, and for our com-mun-i-ty. So 

We 



So take up a spade and dig a hole, 

And place the tree tenderly 

In the waiting; arms of dear Mother Earth 

mio will raise it to stand tall and free* 



We plant this tree at ^ School; 

We plant it for the children all. 

We plant it for our sons and our children's sons; 

We hope it will grow straight and tall. 
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STEP 10: CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE OF THE SITE 

[jeveiopment of the site should never 
come to a halt, it should be an on- 
going procesi:* Through which new pro^ 
jects are developed and added as school 
arj community needs and interests 
dictate. 

After the primciPy' site development 
effort ha2 passed^ however^ application 
ot the maintenance pragrnm must begin. 
This Ghcutd have been worked cut with 
your maintenance staff before the de- 
velopment of the site. 

As stared previously m Step the 
custodial stdff wilt carry out tne long 
term maintenance of the site^ but there 
may be a number of areas which teachers 
and cldsses will want to manage them- 
selves as part of their instructional 
use of the site. It is important that 
this div'sion of responsibility be 
clearly assigned, understood and 
annually reaffirmed* This Is necessary 
to erisure that classroom projects are 
not **mowed down" and, as olc projects 
are abandoried and new ones take their 
place, proper management Df the entire 
site is retained. Otherwise^ last 
yearns test plot wiM become this yearns 
eyesore* if a creative play area has 
Deer cevelcped, a safety commiittee 
should make periodic checks on "^he 
equipment (see Appendix F. ). 

Most teachers and students rapidly 
lose interest in doing "strictly main- 
tenance" work. SuccebS of a Droject, 
however, often necessitates that some 
of the work be done by students and 
teachers, not just because the cui>to- 
dial staff can*t assume tne total 
additional burden, but also because a 
part of the Instructional value of the 
project will be lost if this is not 
done. For example, students and teach- 
ers ari^ often amazed at how much work 
and care it does take to Keep up a gar- 
dening area — and something is learned* 

There are ways, however, to organize 
the work which must be done in such a 
m.anner that it doesn^t become a burden. 
Students who finish their class work 
early enjoy the opportunity for a break 
from classroom routine and will gladly 
turn the compost or take food and 



water out to the rabbit yard . Every 
teacher has his or her own way of 
handling the necessary duties that 
does not disrupt the class or cr ^ate 
jealousies. 

The u*.;e of teacher aids or parent/ 
community volunteers to take smal t 
groups outside on a regularly scheduled 
basis is another methoc which works^ 
especially for the younger clusses* 
This gives the "ntire class the oppor- 
tunity to use the site and to share the 
responsibi llty for maintaining it. 
Student leadership can also be used by 
selecting class representatives. 




Summer maintenance^ particularly of 
gardening projects, requires special 
consideration. Participation by stu- 
dents of summer school programs is one 
way of handling it* Another method Is 
to have Individual students sign up for 
one day of work during the summer 
months* Classroom representatives can 
take responsibility for one or more 
weeks dur i ng the summer to te lephone 
and remind students ^hen their day Is 
approach i ng* 

Close cooperation with the custodial 
staff Is essential* A routine for the 
use and storage of equipment must be 
arranged, as well as provisions made 
to cover the period of the chief cus- 
todian's vacation, during which time 
a substitute may take his place. If 
the substitute Is not well Informed 
about the project, disaster can result. 
It has happened* On^ school lost a 
beautiful clump of dogwood trees when 
the substitute engineer, not knowing 
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what to do with a Neighborhood Youth 
Corps crew which was looking for some- 
thing to do, saw the dogwoods growing 
at one end of the site and directed 
them to chop those "weeds" down. 




Vandalism can be a maintenance prob- 
lem. If It does occur. It will most 
Ifkely come when the project Is first 
completed, as novelty seems to attract 
vandals. 

As stated before, the more people 
that are meaningfully Involved fn the 
development of the site, the less 
likely It is that vandalism will occur. 
Once a site Is Initially developed, its 
continued development and proper main- 
tenance will attract more students and 
community members after sc.ool and on 
week-ends. Experience has shown that a 
school site wh?ch attracts students and 
community members will be much less 
likely to attract vandal s.^^ (Students 
from neighboring schools may be a spe- 
cial problem and effort should be made 
to keep them Informed of the project. 
One should not, however, expect the 
entire neighborhood to become saints 
overni g'^t . ) 

Anolher means of curbing vandalism 

is to keep your student body informed 

of individual and group projects as 

they occur. The author Is reminded of 

a small but outspoken first grader at 

the Raymond School in Chicago who had 

helped his class make an orange crate 

birdfeeder. As part of the project 

he and other members of the class went 

around to the various classes and ex- 

Ti " 
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plained what they had made and what 
they were going to do. In an upper 
class someone snickered from the back 
of the room, "l*m going to go out and 
tear that [blrdfeederj down tomorrow!" 
The first grader, who was no more than 
half the size of his audience, replied 
with a shaking fist, "You better not!" 
The birdfeeder was never touched. This 
contrasted vividly to a wren birdhouse 
which a member of Chicago's Neighborhood 
Youth Corps made and put up on the 
Raymond site without the involvement 
of the students. It was torn down the 
next day. 

Comparable projects, yes, but com- 
parable process, no. involvement is 
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Chapter Three 

Case Studies 



AS. 



There {5 no botter Teacher or source 
of Inspiration than experience. It was 
previously stated that your school 
site, whether Inner city, suburban or 
rural , ::an be a model of sound environ- 
mental practice. The following three 
case studies are descriptions of In- 
stances In which someone became excited 
about the possibility that a school 
site development program offered. As a 
result, something exciting happened. 
Each project encountered a number of 
Irritations and setbacks, but In look- 
ing back, memories of setbacks dim and 
only the smiles and enthusiastic faces 
of teachers, parents and studenrs re- 
main. That Is^ In fact, what makes It 
a 1 1 worthwh i 1 e. 

The first two case studies cover the 
development of existing school sites, 
one an Inner city and one a suburban 
site. The third case study Is of a 
school - park complex to be built In a 
rural, undeveloped area^ 

Schools and school sites come In 
just about every age, size, and form. 
One way of judging the age of your 
school Is by the size of the site on 
which It Is located. Schools built on 
sites acquired prior to the advent of 
the auto are usually very small. What 
little space on the site there Is has 
usually since been taken over by the 
auto, because teacners no longer walk 
to work and hence now need the space 
for their cars. In many Instances 
v'here the original school building has 



been torn down and a new building 
erected. It has been done without 
appreciably adding to the total area 
of the school site. The traditional 
layout of such a school Is a strip of 
I awn bord er I ng the front of the 
building, and an asphalt playground 
and parking lot In the back and on the 
sides. Confronted with such constric- 
tions, one would think that there Is 
little which can be done with such a 
site except to lobby for additional 
land. Following, however. Is an 
account of how, with the help of many 
people, something was accomplished on 
such a site by reaching out and doing 
what many thought Impossible. 



AN INNER CITY SCHOOL 

Raymond Elementary School, 3663 South 
Wabash Avenue, Is located on Chlcago^s 
souths I de In an Inner city area. Vacant 
lots are proliferating as apartment 
buildings and old tenement houses are 
burned and/or torn down. The majority 
of Its 1,100 pupils live In the hlghrlse 
and public housing units which line the 
Dan Ryan Expressway. The area Is not. 
In short, a model of sound environmental 
practice. Rather, It^s an area In which 
examples of environmental malpractice — 
exploitation, weste and Indifference to 
the environment — have been Institution- 
alized by the racism, transportation and 
land-use patterns, and Ills which beset 
all of our major cities. 

Schools with boarded - up windows and 
glass- f 11 led sites are usual ly part of 
the pattern. Environmentally this sort 
of setting creates an atmosphere within 
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which cynicism, hopelessness and despair 
proliferate. These things can be sur- 
mounted, however, as Illustrated In the 
school site development project here 
described. 

Elma Douglas, a special education 
teacher. Initiated the project. As was 
stated earlier, nothing good happens 
until someone gets excited about' It. 
Mrs. Douglas got excited by the learn- 
ing her pupils experienced through one 
week In a natural environment with the 
Chicago Outdoor Education and Camping 
With the support of the 
principal, she and her pupils 
to do something to Improve the 
environment, which was home 
remaining 39 weeks of the 
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the area would be protected. These 
w&re discounted because It was felt 
that, not only would developing the 
area In front of the school be most 
favorable, but It would also provide 
for a sort of sel f-eval uat Ion of the 
project, I.e., If It stayed put, It 
was meaningful to the pupils and the 
community at large. 

After the Initial planning sessions 
on the project, the Ideas covering what 
should or shruld not be a part of the 
site were listed. Pupils participated 
In the site analysis phase by Identify- 
ing existing vegetaflon. Teachers 
passed on their suggestions for the 
site as welt. These Ideas were then 
given to a landscape architect who 
volunteered his time to assist In the 
development of a master plan. The 




Sefoi-e (the first day cf aonstruatvorj 
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A proposal for a mini -grant of one 
thousand dollars was written, the pro- 
posal was funded by q Chicago founda- 
tion, and the project was on Its way. 
With the help of a resoufct specialist 
from the Open Lands Project, a local 
environmental organization, other re- 
source persons from various community 
organizations were contocted and 
brought together for a series of meet- 
ings to help develop a plan for the 
project. 

Initially, a number of alternatives 
to developing the site Itself were dis- 
cussed, such as the use of the roof-top 
or the erection of high fences so that 



attendance at committee meetings and 
the support and assistance of the 
school administration, principal and 
cusfodial staff played a vital role In 
the development and approval of the 
plan (as well 2S In Its Implementation). 

Plans called for the development of 
n natural area in the north yard and a 
gardening area in the south yard, 
which bordered the fror.f of the school. 
Both areas combined measure 45* X 220*. 

Soliciting community support for the 
project in a school where there is lit- 
tle or no history of past involvement 
was only partially successful. A com- 
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munity trip to the Chicago World Flower 
and Garden Show was organized by the 
Site development committee and did 
bring approximately 7u parents to a 
meeting at which the Idea developed 
for the project was presented. Plant 
sales^ open houses and Saturday field 
trips were other ways In which school 
and community support for the project 
were solicited. The most successful 
cf these was the plant sale which In- 
cluded demonstrations by the children, 
refreshments and- a slide show covering 
the project* The Saturday field trips 
did not attract the people or gener- 
ate the enthusiasm hoped for. This 
does not, however, discount their Im- 
portance because a precedent was 
established In which the door was kept 
open and community Input was not only 
welcomed, but solicited. The local 
street gangs, for example, were con- 
sulted about the projects 

After the plan was approved, re- 
sources needed to Implement the plan 
were organized. A quick rundown of 
those secured will give you an idea of 
the numerous sources to which such an 
effort can turn. Railroad ties were 
donated by a local railroad; soil and 
trees were provided by the Board of 
education. (Trees are provided by the 
Board to Chicago Public Schools as part 
of every spring Arbor Day celebration.) 
The Board of Education also put in the 
nature trail itself, which was made of 
asphalt. Barrels for planters and plant 
material were donated by the Chicago 
Horticultural Society; a decaying log, 
boulders and numerous plantings, as 
well as man and machine power, w;^iie si4>- 
piled by the Morton Arboretum. The 
barrels were cut In half by the city. 
In response to an appeal made via a lo-- 
cat newspaper's "Action Line." Paint 
was donated by a local hardware store; 
the barrels were painted by parents; 
members of the Teacher Corps and a local 
junior collegers horticultural class 
helped in designing and constructing 
the garden area; a local high school 
shop class built the werither station; 
another hardware store donated a weather 
vafje; a city park district crew came 
out and sawed the railroad ties with 
their chain saws; a garden club worked 
with the pupils In planting, and helped 




This email, once asphalt area beaam a trail tc 
discovery. 




An anmal iiffuir at the Raymond School, Chicago 



to organize the plant sale* When It 
was discovered that more soil was needed 
than was available through the Board of 
Education,-, the local alderman had soil 
delivered which had been removed when 
artificial turf was Installed at White 
Sox Park. 

It Is Important to note that all of 
these resources ware not assembled at 
one time. While a number of work days 
wore held In which large components of 
the plan were developed, for the most 
part the Implementation was an organic 
process In which things were done piece 
by piece over a period of several 
years. 

Besides the many one - shot assists, 
every school site project seems to at- 
tract its patron saints — Individuals 
who become dedicated to the Idea and 
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keep coming through with that extra 
effort and help when ft ts needed. 
Raymond had several and thefr assistance 
and selflessness were a real boost to 
the effort, their only reward being the 
memory of excited children experiencing 
firsthand how they can Improve their 
environment. 

Opportunities for involvement became 
limitless. For example, a custodian 
brought In tree seeds; a teacher and a 
patron heard about an old estate being 
subdivided and went out and gathered up 
a trunk-load of plant material before 
th- bulldozer came. (Note: At such 
times as these It Is Important to have 
copies of your master plan and a list 
of plants needed ready to hand out, or 
you'll end up with a "hodge podge" If 
all the donations are planted, or dis- 
enchanted supporters If you turn the 
donations down. ) 

Through the support of the principal 
and the area superintendent, the author 
was appointed to coordinate the further 
development and use of the site. A 
teacher aide was assigned to assist 
teachers with some of the logistical 
problems In using the site, such as 
additional supervision of children, use 
and storage of equipment. 

One of the greatest boosts to the 
project was the school's participation 
In the Chicago World Flower and Garden 
Show. By showing others what had been 
accomplished, an eapr-it de aorpe for 
the project grew. This event also 
helped to maintain Interest and enthu- 
siasm for the project long after the 
main development effort was over. 
(Note: This Is probably one of the most 
crucial considerations in any site de- 
velopment project. Interest— by .vhlch 
Is meant maintenance, new additions and 
use— In most site development efforts 
often tends to wane after the first 
year of heavy activity. Annual affairs 
such as participation In and/or spon- 
soring of community plant sales, earth 
days, flower shows, shopping center ex- 
positions and other special events can 
add considerably to the long term suc- 
cess of any site development prpject. 
Each such activity may make you bone 
weary, but the feeling of accompi f sh- 
ment shared will make any frustration 



worthwhi le.) 

The most Important thing to be drawn 
from the Raymond experience Is that it 
oan be done, even In an area of Umltad 
space. Skepticism In our urban com- 
munities Is a hard thing to escape. 
Vandalism has become such a scourge of 
so many schools that many people are 
extremely doubtful that It's even worth 
the effort to launch themselves Into 
such a project. Manv at Raymond were 
also unconvinced when the project was 
first proposed. The comment of a 
parent walking by on the first big 
planting day Is perhaps typical of 
that attitude: "Why bother. The kids 
will just come and tear It up anyway!" 
The following spring the comment of 
another parent who passed by while a 
class was using the site, typified how 
that attitude had changed after the 
plants not only stayed In place, but 
also thrived: "What a beautiful pro- 
ject. It's so good to see children 
Involved In something like th I s when 
there Is so much shooting and fighting 
going on around here," 




iTnat are tke "eduaaticnal" alu^rr^tivec? 

Another effect which was noted the 
following year by the chief building 
engineer was that the window breakage 
rate was cut In half. In the Chicago 
Public School system In v;hlch the cost 
of wl I I fu I glass breakage In 1969 was 
S^I ,055,Q00, one must ask where the 

J-yohcol Beautifioaticn and Proteaticn Handtcok 
(Chicago, Sep. !970), p. 15. 
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greatest return on the educational dol-- 
lar Is to be had. It is a sad comment 
on our society when the on!y response 
to such problems as vandalism Is In the 
negative (boarded up schools, plastic 
windows^ new schools built like for- 
tresses), when by having children and 
the community enter into the process of 
education, a '*can do" spirit and pride 
develops that is contagious* 

A school site development project at 
an inner city school is, of course, no 
panacea. It Is, however, a positive 
way of involving children in ]ie pro- 
cess of building a better environment. 
Teachers and chlldVen who take action 
and pride In their *'home" environment 
will be less likely to despair that any 
action is worth taking. 

Two quotes, one from a Raymond 
teacher and another from a Raymond 
student, help to summarize what a suC'- 
cessful school site development effort 
can do for the self-- image and feeling 
of self -worth, which are so important 
If people are to work together to bring 
about change. 

A classroom teacher commenting on 
his experience of manning an exhibit 
on the school site project at the World 
Flower and Garden Show stated: 

1 have never felt as proud to be a 
part of something as f was that eve- 
ning. People from all walks of life 
came to see, ask questions and talk 
about what is going on at Raymond* 
Many people could not believe that 
this was an Inner city school. I feel 
that Raymond has helped many people 
change to a positive, constructive 
attitude about the Chicago schools, in 
a time when the general Image Is rather 
negative. I ^h\nk that this project 
is going to have an Influence far be- 
yond the Raymond community and that, 
hopefully, we will see similar projects 
in other places around our city. 

Ross Walker In and Around 
Raymond^ March 1970 

A fIfTh grade pupil inewly trans- 
ferred) wrote; 

Whan 1 first canne to Raymond Scriool 
it looked so t'Oautlful. I loved 1he 
way it looked. My other school was 
not as pretty. The reason i came to 



Raymond was because my grandmother 
said It was a wonderful school. t 
dldn^t believe her. When I stepped In 
I knew she was telling the truth. When 
I went home I called her and told her 
she was right. She said, "I know It." 

We botii just laughed. 

Sherry Dawson, Raymond 
Spotlight, Fall 1970 




A SUBURBAN SCHOOL 

The Westbrook Elementary School Is 
located In the Detroit suburb of Farm- 
ington. Following Is an account written 
by a sixth grade teacher at the school, 
Dorothy Cox, who. Inspired by a work- 
shop on school site development, got 
excited and organized her school to 
develop the entire site. 

During the school year 1970-1971, 
a school site development pi an. . . was 
created, approved, and work begun. A 
Site Committee of 16 diverse Individu- 
als met to begin a year long study of 
possible and desirable projects which 
would provide a diversity of habitat 
to enrich the curriculum and to pro- 
vide a more functional site which would 
Improve the microclimate and better- 
serve the neighborhood as a community 
center for outdoor recreation. Th* In- 
put of opinion was solicited from tvery 
student In the school, teachers, prin- 
cipal, art teacher, board of education 
member, maintenance supervisor, and 
several parents. 

Site blueprints were consulted, 
scale mapL were drawn, a scale styro- 
foam model was constructed by students, 
site Inventory was begun, a soil con- 
servationist drew up a site plan, and 
the game biologist from the Department 
of Natural Resources was consulted. 

When the commlttee^s site plan was 
presented to the Board of Education, 
It was unanimously approved with a 
recommendation to purchase more land. 
The PTO not only endorsed the plan but 
voted to donate money from the treasury 
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ImmedFately, and to turn over all pro- 
ceeds of the annual Pancake Supper for 

site development funding. 

In the spring of 1971, students, 
teachers, former students, and conmu- 
nlty members donated rime, effort, 
equipment, and money to carry out site 
plans. Over 300 trees were planted; 
the plowing and disking done; the 
pruning of fruit trees and grapes com- 
p eted; a compost heap begun; a food 
plot planted; picnic tables construc- 
ted; benches Installed; sewer crocks 
Lfor climbing and crawling] donated, 
de Ivered, and painted; game lines 
painted on asphalt; a new baseball 
diamond constructed; a football field 
established; and nature trails created 
with wood chips In a two acre nature 
area. 

By the time school began In [the 
tail J, the environment of Westbrook 
had achieved a new and exciting qualltv 
for the students. There were new site 
features to be explored and trHd out, 
but there were responsibilities to be 
learned and rules to be developed to 
reta n the quality we felt we had 
attained. 

When finalized site plans were pre- 
sented to the students, their Initial 
reaction was excitement and elation; 
then followed a great sadness of ex- 
pression. "This Is great, but whatever 
we do, +he big kids will wreck." The 
counter argument was to Involve as many 
people of as many ages as possible. 
What you plant, or paint, or create, 
you prize— not destroy. 

When the first picnic tables were 



placed outside, students and teachers 
alike looked s'^verat mornings to make 
sure the tables were still there — thev 
were. ' 

Out of three hundred pine and shrub 
seedlings only four or five were found 
to have been pulled up. 

From April to August del Iberate 
vandalism was nonexistant. |t was 
therefore a shock to the whole commu- 
nity when bedding stones from the 
courtyard boulder display were used 
to break 87 windows during two consec- 
utive evenings. [Note: This may pro- 
vide a lesson. Don't tempt fate by 
using bedding stones.] Several com- 
munity adults took It upon themselves 
to keep a frequent and close check on 
the school site area. For the first 
time In the last several years, names 
of suspects were turned In to the ad- 
- ministration and by them to the police. 
Homes were visited and at least" one 
child was to appear In court with his 
parents. Not one window has been 
broken since. Instead of four weeks of 
window waxing and soaping before Hall- 
oween, there was minimal soaping only on 
Halloween weekend. [On the whole] 
there has been more Interest and less 
apathy. 




It's c>ur tree that needs vater. It's 
cux> sahooZ eite. It'e cur ao!r^.tr.ity. 

The Natural Area 

Ordinarily elementary students are 
restricted to a small playground area 
where they are under the constant 
visual supervision of an adult. This 
area Is flat with no diversity of ele- 
vation or Intimacy of spaclal varia- 



tlon. ...when students ware Clnltlally^ 
permttted to visit the rabbit pen In 
the courtyard and Investigate the na- 
ture trails, their first reaction was 
to run^ to explore, to hide — reveling 
In a new found freedom. 

The quality of the second nature 
area Is enhanced by the feeling of 
separation from the rest of the school 
site, A high hedgerow (10-12 feet) 
surrounds the acre; the only penetrable 
opening has been made for the wood 
chip trail leading In and out. Its 
attraction apparently Is Its contrast 
with the rest of the site — seclusion, 
yet proximity. It Is not unusual to 
find small groups sitting on a bench 
or sitting on top of the rockplte 
aimlessly tossing stones or locking 
for fossils. There are feweP fights, 
and less gang formation at recess since 
these areas have been made available to 
students. 

The Playground 

Flexibility and variety are vir- 
tually non-exfstent on' traditional 
school playground equipment. The 
addition of four unanchored earthmover 
tires and two large sewer crocks has 
given the students something they can 
use creatively. Swings and slides are 
a one-way-only activity; crocks are to 
climb on. In, through, jump on, slide 
down, and sit on. Tires can be moved, 
stacked, jumped on, bounced on, or just 
sat on. Flexibility adds quality. 

An asphalt "magic square" was simply 
a hard dry Interruption In the grassy 
vista until hopscotch, four-square, and 
running lines were painted on It (de- 
slpned by the students). Only then did 
It become an activity centered place* 

In the preceding text, the author 
[Dorothy Cox 3 has described an adult 
view of some of the Impact of the 
school site development on the stu- 
dents. But the final judgment rests 
with the students themselves. In an 
attempt to obtain such an evaluation, 
questions were asked of all students In 
the school In grades ope through slx» 
What the students seemed to say In this 
study points to an environmental qual- 
ity which Incljdes variety, ftextbl llty, 
sense of Identity, sensitivity, aware- 
ness, and creativity. 

The key to the whole project has 
been involvement from the beginning 



planning stages through the Implementa- 
tion. One of the school district 
maintenance men recently summed up the 
environmental Impact quite well when he 
said, "lt*s different at this school 
now; you can see It, and you can feel 
It.'' iibiij^j .--^ 



A SCHOOL/PARK COMPLEX 
ON THE URBAN FRINGE 




In our previous case studies. Inter- 
est and enthusiasm for a site develop- 
ment project was sparked by Individual 
teachers who worked with what they had 
in order to make an existing site a 
model of sound environmental practice 
and a vehicle for environmental educa* 
tlon. As more people become environ- 
mental Ized In a school district, the 
acquisition and development of new 
school sites can be carried out in such 
a way that boards of education will: 

^ select sites for educational 
potential as well as for ease 
of construction and/or avail- 
abl I Ity; 

• conserve open space and / or 
unique commun Ity features 
(historical, geological, bio- 
logical ) of the site which 
would otherwise be lost to de- 
velopment forever; and 

• plan for the development of 
the site In such a way that 
;f'he ecology of the site Is not 
only respected, but enhanced 
by the development as well. 

School plant construction has -leveled 
off In most districts* On the urban 
f r I nge, however, deve 1 opment of new 
schools and buildings Is still a fre- 
quent occurrence* Public school dis- 
tricts located In such areas therefore 
have a unique opportunity and responsi- 
bility to both present and future citi- 
zens. 
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Urban sprawl has created conditions 
In which rural / small town districts on 
the urban fringe do not need a crystal 
ball to foresee the rapid growth which 
Is In store for their communities. 
Residents of such communities may or 
may not welcome the growth, but It Is 
In the Interest of all concerned that 
action be taken In order to maintain 
the quality of the environment which 
attracted the people Initially. When 
steps are not taken, the unique natu- 
ral, historical and educational fea- 
tures of the area are built up long 
before a park district or other com- 
munity organization Is formed. Publfc 
school districts, however, already exist 
In all areas of the state. By taking 
the proper steps, they can acquire 
land In advance (rather than simply 
settling for land which developers pass 
up) which Is not only much cheaper, but 
also holds much greater potential for 
meeting the long-term educational, rec- 
reational and open space needs of the 
community. In this way, school dis- 
tricts can have a positive Influence on 
the development of their communities. 

Aflat, well drained cornfield may 
appear to be the cheapest and easiest 
land to acquire and develop for con- 
struction of a school In the short run, 
but what about the long run — the gener- 
ations of children, parents and commu- 
nities who could use public school sites 
If they were acquired and developed 
with respect for the natural resources 
of the area and long term needs of the 
school and community. If these things 
are to be taken Into account, school 
districts must plan years In advance. 

The following case study shows how 
one school district recognized the need 
for planning and acted upon It. The 
history of school site development In 
that district Is taken from a proposed 
master site plan for the development 
of a 135 acre school/park site.^^ In 
appearance, the site Itself was not 
unusual for the area; but the estab- 
lished goal of the master plan com- 
mittee to make the site "unusually 
beautiful as an educational complex 
wiThout destruction of the present 

Proposed Master S^'t*. FIjt: rVr the Bogie Lake 
Road School Site CMhford, Mich., Dec. 20, ;972). 



natural environment" Is a goal to be 
emulated. 




The Huron Valley School District Is 
located northwest of Detroit, Michigan. 
Since Its formation In 1946, It has 
changed from a predominantly rural to 
a suburban fringe district. The large 
amount of lanu" stilt available for 
development points to further rapid 
population growth. 

The school district has developed 
the working philosophy that "Its 
schools. Including the school sites, 
are resources for the entire commu- 
nity." Through the foresight of the 
Board of 'Education and various citizen 
committees, a 135 acre site was thus 
purchased with th© financial assistance 
of federal open space funds In 1966, 
seven years before the building program 
for an educational park was to begin. 
In 1972 a school bond Issue was passed 
providing funds for the development of 
educational facilities on the site. An 
Important provision of the school bond 
Issue was that money could be used for 
"acquiring and improving additional 
school sites and Improving existing 
sites." 

With the passage of the bend Issue, 
a school site committee was formnd. 
Citizens were asked to participate 
via articles which jppeared In the 
school district newsletter and commu- 
nity newspapers. Individual citizens 
who had expressed an Interest In the 
project and others whose work or gov- 
ernmental position would be directly 
related to or affected by the develop- 
ment of the site, were extended per- 
sonal invitations. Faculty and stu- 
dents were mvlted to work on the 
committee Ihrough school bulletins and 
announcements. Out of a large number 
of students who responded, eight were 
invited to participate on the committee. 

The committee was charged with pro- 
viding guidelines for the development 
of the entire 135 acre site, as well as 



reviewing the plans developed by the 
landscape architect and making recom- 
mendations to the Board of Education. 
Three sub-committees were formed: Ecol- 
ogy and Outdoor Education; Recreation 
Activities; and Safety and Facility 
Location. 

Twenty - two outside resource people 
were brought In to act as consultants. 
The sub-committee made numerous on-site 
visitations, consulted outside agencies 
and obtained Input from various commu- 
nity groups. Their recommendations 
were compiled and submitted as a report 
to the Board of Education. Following, 
In summary fashion, are the Important 
environmental considerations which the 
Huron Valley committee recommended be 
taken Into accoimt In developing tne 
site. They provide a good e>iample for 
school districts undertaking similar 
efforts. 

• Preservation of Important site 
features for environmental 
studv; geological features, 
existing hedgerows, border 
areas, wood lot, an orchard, 
and a high point (overlook) 
for environmental study 

• Preservation of the natural 
characteristics of the land. 
I.e., minimize grading 

• Design of unobtrusive sidewalks 

• Development of a pond 

• The hiring of a coordinator to 
assist teachers In the use of 
the site 

• Consultation with the state 
water resources commission and 
Department of Public Health to 
assure the pol lut Ion - free use 
and discharge of water 

• Development of parking lots In 
a way which Is unobtrusive. 
I.e., break up parking area 
Into smaller lots by using 
trees and Islands of vegetation 

• Malntenar.ee of the local school 
district's awareness of eco- 
logical consequences Involved 
In future development around 
the site (roads, housing, etc.) 

• Maintenance of the "natural 
environment" as the underlying 
theme In the development of 
the site. 




Deaign aehme eelected for the Suron Vallty aita 
(BillSt Childe and Aasociates , Landaaapa Arehitaetis} 
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ECOLOGICALLY 
(To the children of the Lighthouse Nature Center) 



II 
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Music and lyrics by 
Donn Paul Werllng 



The first place that we went to was dark an* danjp an* 



drear; No one would ev-er live here in the woods it would 

^ - - - 



c t 



ap- 




^pear. We thought the woods was dead for sure ^till we(£m) 



stujflbled ov-^r a log. Tlie log rolled ov^^r as we fell down. And just 

4t~JK« ^ .J&r ^_jGl^ <n vf>Uwy<>G 1^. 




a^ess what all we found. We found Uhout nemo.) 
jj^ U -^J? fi ^C /^S , ' ^ ^ .«.^!7?>^i!?>._<i> 



Uhoikt nam) i&hoijLt nm^] 




lo-gi-c'Uy, e-co-lo-qi-c'lly in their own lit-tle homes like 
.G/Ti COm^ 



you and like me* 



E-co- lo-qi - c' lly. 



e-co-io-gi*c ' lly 



part of the web of life with you, with me. 



Thr' si'cond pi:j;-t' wt- wont to was down by the p^mci; 
Not a *aln^; wus Ktlrrinf;. it looked so doad and cuim. 

rsu-n scnncth^n^ nupptni on a Uly pad and something c-isc »i«Klfd around, 
So we stopped and looked and dipped our nets and just kwosss what ail we found. 



found 
Ail living;. 



(Chorus ) 



etc 



The next place that we went to waj» sunny and bri|:ht and «reen; 
It looked like Motht-r Vature reaUy had used her Mr. Clean. 
We sat down on that ^reen carpet in a rompietely bug-'free place 
And then we a Utile hole down into Inner ap;u-e. 

And w<' found , , ^ ^ 

An llvinK. . . (ChoruS) ~ * ^ 

Uv thl^ *ime I was 1 2 rtd i>f rll ihif walking; around, 
iiut 1 <-.mldn't help tut think of a!i the lil<' I'd found. 
With so much lifi. ;t llviii', wt- must w:itth out tor eaeh t>!h<^r*s toes 
Heeaust' th<- world is in\\y so big and there's no place else to ^'<,. ' ^KL.mH<*^ 
ainol ('h..rus) * ^.^^f*^*"^^ 

.Si) Irt's 1 e-c»>-lo-^ii-e*ily, e~to- 1 o-^j ~c ' 1 ly (\ ! ? ^ >^ 

On tht^ sp.ireshjp earth happily. // V' 1/ 

K^co-l'w^i-r'Uy. o-c4>-lf>^«x-e'ny ^ ^ | ^ ' 

Partners m the web of life with you. with me. ""Hp} 
B-co-lo-gi-c * Hyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyy , 
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Chapter Four 

Use of the Site tot EnviFonmenfai Kluccition 



The process of developing a school 
site can be an exciting and a motivat- 
ing experience, but the development Is 
only the beginning of new approaches to 
teaching, living and learning at your 
school . ■ 

Although the development and use of 
the site are linked closely together, 
use of the site wll! not follow automat- 
ically. This chapter suggests a way 
of Introducing teachers to the use of 
the site, as well as three different, 
but .complementary strategies which 
will help teachers to make full use 
of the Increased Instructional poten- 
tial of the site for environment'" 
education. Examples of approaches to 
these strategies are given, but the 
main focus is not upon lesson plans or 
novel Ideas. The outdoor education 
movement has produced many excellent 
publications filled with Ideas that 
can be readily applied to use on school 
sites (see Selected References, In- 
structional Use of the Site). The 
need, now, I-s to get those Ideas off 
the bookshelf and put to use. 

An effective way to encourage use of 
the site is to Involve teachers In the 
process of developing the program for 
Its Instructional use, just as they were 
Involved In the process of developing 
the site itself. A good way to begin 
this process Is to have an hour of In- 
servlce time set aside by the principal. 
The agenda for the first meeting might 
I nc I ude : 

I. Presentation of slides cover- 
ing the development of the 
site 

This will help to put ail teachers pre- 



sent In a positive frame of mind. In- 
cluding those who were not Involved In 
the site development effort. The smiles 
and enthusiasm shown In the slldes-wlll 
bf> contagious. You might call It 
"teacher readiness." 

2. Division Into small discussion 
groups In order to develop a 
brief statement of philosophy 
on the use of the site, and 
guidelines for working with 
classes outdoors (see sample 
from Raymond School) 

Breaking Into small groups will encour- 
age each Individual to make a contribu- 
tion and, hence, an Investment, 

3. Reassembly and synthesis of 
Ideas. 

After the groups have reassembled 
and have shared and synthesized their 
Ideas, one or two persons should be 
charged with putting together the final 
statement of philosophy and guidelines 
for teacher and student use of the 
site. After formal approval by the 



It w^i^ jf<.Kjt ^v^iU t-nfm» d«/tf\« 
Ss,yti it's in th« rAi mun- 

f . .r ^<i^.l» ( tit*Y tkt^'m pLhJii i« 



1 \ 



tt.t t A. . . < '.1.1 



Haw « sjya«i <4> t>r ymji ^J^^t 
*. Hand •lynai (iei*n your h«nd 
ft voif* inflection 
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principal, copies of the statement and 
guidelines should be distributed to 
all teachers. A supply should also be 
retained by the principal for distribu- 
tion to new teachers In the future. 



INITIAL USE OF THE SITE 

The first experience which a teacher 
has in using the site ., Ith his or her 
class should bo simple anu short. Be- 
cause students' past experience on the 
site has often been limited to recess, 
over - exuberance on their part during 
the initial use of the site is to be 
expected. So, while it is important to 
establish ground rules for behavior, 
don't worry too much about the do's and 
don'ts on the first trip. 

The first experience should be a 
casuel walk, focuslnc, upon what has 
been developed on the site. White the 
teacher should provide primary loader- 
ship, an effective technique is to have 
students take turns leading the class, 
the condition being that each leader 
must direct the group to something dif- 
ferent on the site. Discussion back in 
the classroom should focus upon the 
various things which the class found, 
why these things are on the site, and 
possible future explorations. 

Nature walks as described above are 
good introductions, but they are often 
thought of only as "breaks" from the 
educative process— nice, but not impor- 
tant or necessary. If the use of your 
site goes no further, only the surface 



of Its fnstructfonal potential wfll be 
scratched. Following are three strate- 
gies which can help teachers to use the 
site to Its ful lest potential for en- 
vironmental education. While the site 
can be used to enrich all areas of the 
curriculum, the primary focus of these 
strategies Is to 

• develop a cognitive knowledge 
of the environment, 

• develop a sensitivity toward 
and an appreciation of the 
value of the environment, and 

• apply this knowledge and sen- 
sitivity to the study and so- 
lution of local environmental 
p rob I ems. 

Knowledge, sensitivity, and action— all 
three are necessary to environmental 
education. 



DEVELOPING A KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

The development of a school site tor 
its educational potential Is like the 
opening of a brand new school full of 
brand new teaching aids which may be 
totally foreign to teachers and stu- 
dents. There are simply so many choices 
that the foreign nature of the "now" 
school's resources can be overwhelming, 
thus making it difficult for even the 
most concerned classroom teacher to 
know where to begin. 

Outdoor education enthusiasts who 
have experienced the many ways in which 
the outdoors can be used sometimes add 
to the confusion by telling others that 
they can use anything on the site for 
instruction. What Is needed Is not a 
whole pantry full of ideas, huwever, 
but simply one idea which can be tried, 
tested and digested by students and 
teachers alike. One experience which 
is planned and comes off successfully 
can be easily evaluated and serve as a 
stepping stone to other activities. One 
way to foster this process is through 
the use of teaching stations. 

Use of Teaching Stations 

When your school building was con- 
structed, the educational sped flea- 
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tfons which had been developed became 
classrooms, science laboratories and 
the like* When your site Is developed, 
educational specifications become 
teaching stations, l.e*, defined areas 
on your site which can help to teach 
certain concepts In what js generally 
considered to be the most effective and 
exciting way to teach — by experience. 




Prinoiplea of ecological euocesaion* , ^ ^ 



A teaching station should operate 
on the same principle as a gas station. 
It should make concepts and abstract- 
tlons come alive by providing the fuel 
for experience to burn, A class which 
visits the weather station and keeps a 
dally record of temperature, wind 
direction, humidity and air pollution, 
makes dally weather predictions, re- 
cords and reports any SfTK>ke violations 
(using smoke charts), will have had an 
experience In which the relationship 
between scientific concepts and en- 
vironmental conditions (the real world) 
Is not just talked about or shown on 
film; It Is 'Mlved/^ The experience 
Itself Is the lesson. Use of a compost, 
a gardening plot, birdf eeder^ food 
plots, land management zone and other 
teaching stations, can operate on this 
principle successfully* 

Because of the Inter-relatedness of 
life on this planet, any teaching sta- 
tion on a 'site can be used to teach a 
wide variety of concepts. Different 
teaching stations on your site will, 
however, be better equipped to teach 
particular concepts than others (r&e 
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Appendix A). The strategy for organ- 
izing the use of teaching stations Is 
thus a matter of matching up teacher 
and student 1 nterests and c urrlcu I urn 
needs with the appropriate stations. 

Use of curriculum overview charts 
may be ven; he'pful In selecting which 
teaching stations can be used most 
appropriately at each grade or group 
level. (Note: Using the charts, a 
simple out I I ne of the structure and 
sequence of teacher station usage 
should be drawn up and distributed to 
your school staff. This will help to 
publicize activities and allow teachers 
to plan In advance for use of the 
site.) The teachers from each grade 
level should select the teaching sta- 
tion or stations which they would tike 
to use over the coming year. This pro- 
cess will enable a student to experl-^ 
ence, over the years, the total variety 
of teaching stations which your site 
contains. By no means Is It a process 
that excludes anyone from using any of 
the teaching stations when student or 
teacher Interest ffnds It appropriate. 
Rather, It Is an attempt to help each 
teacher and -each class focus their cre- 
ative and Investigative energies. 

Following are two examples of ways 
In which a teaching station might be 
selected (see also Appendix A). 

EXAMPLES: 

If the study of food production In 
the social studies curriculum oc- 
curs at the third grade level. It 
would be appropriate for this level 
to manage the food plots of corn, 
soybeans and the like, in order to 
develop a better understanding of 
where food real ly comes from, how 
It's produced, and the effect of 
environmental cond 1 tlons upon 
production. 

, If the study of trees occurs at 
the 4th grade level. It would be 
appropriate for the fourth graders 
to not only study trees, but also 
to assist In the planting and care 
of the troos on the site. 

By using a teaching station which 
correlates with the existing curriculum 
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Fowrth gradere assujna r^epongibitity for the aap« cf 
asieting and mw treea on ths siti. 




to be covered, teachers will find that 
use of the site Is not an added burden 
to the Instructional load, but an asset 
which can help make teaching and learn- 
ing more exciting and more effective. 



approach (use of teaching stations) 
emphasized the acoutsftlon of cognitive 
knowledge and understanding of the en- 
vironment, this section presents two 
approaches which emphasize the sensi- 
tivity component or affective domain. 
I.e., an appreciation and affection for 
our environment. Both are essential to 
the formcitlon of a spaceship earth 
phi Icsophy. 



"Oisccver and Investigate" 

Norman Marsh, a sixth grade science 
and mathematics teacher In California, 
designee the fallowing approach for 
use with his students on the school 
site. (Mr. Marsh wrote a manual 
based upon his experiences. Outdoor 
Education on Youp Sahool Grounds, and 
har; been Instrumental In the develop- 
ment of over thirty-five school sites 
for educational purposes in northern 
California,*^) He called his approach 
"Discover and Investigate." It con- 
sists of writing down on 3" x 5" cards 
a set of directions for students to 
follow and questions to which they are 
to seek answers. The purpose of this 
approach Is to guide and develop the 
natural curiosity of students by pro- 
viding a series of open-ended experl- 
erces from which students can choose. 

As outlined by Mr. Marsh, Discover 
and Investigate CD&I) cards are . . 
not a list of questions or things to be 
done," but are guidelines which enable 
a student to discover and investigate 
at his own pace and In his own way. 
While their content may draw from any 
subject matter area, the primary pur- 
pose Is to develop an environmental 
sensitivity In the student. 



DEVELOPING ENVIRONMENTAL 
SENSITIVITY 

The second strategy which can be 
used to foster effective use of the 
site is less structured. it comple- 
ments the first in that, as teachers 
realize the Instructional benefits 
which can be derived from the one, two, 
or three formalized uses of the site, a 
more informal and individualized strat- 
egy can be used. Whereas the first 



A D&l experience is Initiated by 
posting one or more D&l cards prior to 
a scheduled outdoor class period. Stu- 
dents then select one, copy down the 
instructions and go out to the site. 
Ground rules established In more 
structured outdoor classes still apply, 
but students are expected to work by 
themselves. Following are a number of 

N. 

* 'Norman Marsh, Outdoor Sducaticn cn lour School 
Grounds (Sacrarnento, Ca!if., Vay 1966). By permis- 
sion of The Resources Agency o+ California. 
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examples of D&l cards used by Mr. Marsh 
on his school site. 

EXAMPLES: 

Take a short trail hike. Stop. 
Sit on 3 bench. Look around. What 
seems to be different since your • 
last visit by 'or near here? What 
-•.eems to be Just the same? Has 
anythl-3 been added or removed? 
Has mother nature been working or 
sleeping on the Job? 

1 . Take a short wa I k. 

2. Look around slowly and carefully 
as you walk, 

3. Do you see any evidence that 
small creatures are making It 
easy for water and sun heat to 
enter the sol I ? 

4. Explain. 

Tour the boardwalk Into the bog. 
Then walk along the meadow's edgo. 
Stay on the trail. Keep walking 
along the border of the meadow and 
the forest. Is there any evidence 




1. Go doDn to the biK>ck. 

2. took for fish. Uatch them, 

3. What diveation do the fi$h -usuzllu face? 
i. Why? 




2. Take a walk Indian style. 

2. Look for a bird. 

S. yatah its mcverrent. 

4. Vhat ie it doing? ifity? 



that. .. 

The meadow Is moving Into the bog? 
The bog Is moving Into the meadow? 
The stream Is moving Into the bog? 
The meadow -Is moving Into the 
forest? 

Can you explain your observations? 
Can you predict what changes will 
look like In a few years?** 

These are Just a sampling of the Ideas 
which can be used, Many others could 
be developed that draw from other sub- 
ject areas as wel I , such as art, mathe- 
matics, social studies or language arts. 
For example: 

1. Walk along the trail until you 
come to the most beautiful ob- 
ject you can find, 

2. Examine It closely and from far 
away. Take time. 

3. Imagine that your beautiful ob- 
ject Is In a junkyard. 

4. Is It still beautiful? 

5. What makes something beautiful? 

6. Find another object of the same 
kind. Is It as beautiful as 
the first? 

7. Why or why not? 

Teachers can develop their own cql- 
lectlon of D&I cards by writing them on 
3" X 5" cards with a felt tip pen. An 
effective way to do this Is vl^ a 
teacher workshop. Cards which are 
found to be succ essful should then be 

^*Ibid., pp. 30-32. 
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exchanged with other teachers, (Note: 
A number of commercial versions of thfs 
approach have also been developed. See 
Selected References, Instructional Use 
of the SiteJ 

As students begin -iomake discoveries 
outdoors on their own, they will want 
to follow up by reading about what they 
discover as welU It Is Important, 
therefore, to develop a good classroom 
collection of books and references. 
Encourage your librarian to acquire 
more books on the environment also. 



''Acclimatization" 

Acclimatization, developed by Steve 
VanMatre and outlined In his book 
Aaclimatizatian, is a sensory approach 
through which an appreciation and 
awareness of the environment can be 
developed. As in the previous ap- 
proach, the role of the teacher Is not 
to be a purveyor of knowledge, bu 
rather a facilitator of experiences 
which heighten sensory perception and 
observation skiils. The objective of 
acclimatization Is to "Immerse" stu- 
dents In the sensory world of the 
natural environment by using blindfolds 
and other techniques to focus their 
attention on the experience. This 
approach is especially appropriate for 
lower and middle elementary grades* 

This sensory approach should :ake 
the place of the collect- and - lcc?ntify 
era In which student appreciation of 
the environment was measured by the 
number of trees named or Insects col- 
lected. The name of anything, whether 
it's 3 fellow human or a plant or 
animal, takes on meaning and feeling 
not because of one's ability to name 
it, but only through an experience In 
which the relationship of that object 
to our own lives Is discovered. In a 
society In which abstractions of 
reality (e.g., television) make up much 
of our existence. It Is very Important 
that great care be exercised to build 
and nalntain our links to the natural 
world. Acclimatization Is one way In 

Ind., By &3rmfssion the ^^*nDr» 

^•Rene Dutos, So Kur.zn a^i Animal (New ^ork, 1968), 
p. 185. 




What da you f^el? 



which this can be done. 

Following are two examples of sensory 
experiences. Sensory experiences can 
be developed using many other areas on 
a well developed site as well, e.g., 
flowers, an herb garden, or by having 
students take apart and put back to^ 
gether a cubic foot of soli. 

EXAMPLES: 

A SENSORY APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
OF TREES: middle grades 

CONCEPTS : d i vers I ty , decompos f - 
tion, energy flo 

EQUIPMENT NEEDED: old ski rope, 
barn rope or clothes line rope 
and blindfolds (Students should 
be Instructed to wear slacks.) 

One important thing to remember In 
this exercise Is to limit the number of 
students with whom youVe working to no 
more than 15. The assistance of an 
aide can be used to remain with the 
rest of the class, and / or another 
simultaneous project may be used on 
which the other half of your class can 
be working. 

Introduce the experience by discuss- 
ing with the class what It^s like to be 
blind (I.e., cannot see, but other 
senses are heightened). Using a nearby 
tree, demonstrate how to "fee!'' and 
"smell" a tree— first the leaves (feel, 
^hen crumple a leaf for the smel I ), 
next the trunk (bear hug It), then the 
roots going Into the ground* Have stu- 
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dents space themselves out along one 
side of the rope, put on their blind- 
folds and pick up the rope. They 
should move forward only when the rope 
Is tugged, and should hold their free 
hand out and wave It back end forth 
like a mechanical "sensor." Remind 
them to concentrate on what their "sen- 
sor feels" (heat, cold, rough, smooth, 
etc. ) . 

Begin In an ope-i, sunny area. Check 
to see If their sensors are working. 
"What do you feel?" "It feels warm... 
the sun!!!" Then pull them under a 
tree with low hanging branches and 
slowly pass the t>-ee. Lead them past 
a variety of sizes and species of trees 
in this manner. (Note: Be sure that 
poison Ivy Is not on your route.) 
After three or four trees have been 
"felt" and "smelled" take them to a 
decaying log, have them sit down, and 
Instruct them to feel, smell, and dig 
Into the various levels of decay. 

After this has been done, pull them 
Into an open area away from the log and 
have them remove theJr blindfolds. Ask 
for a volunteer (who Is able) to take 
the group back to the first tree. Con- 
tinue In this manner to retrace your 
steps. At each tree have the volunteer 
leader tell how he or she Identified It 
without having "i>een" It before (the 
size of the trunk, the smell or feel of 
the leaves). Hava other students share 
their reactions. When you once again 
arrive at the ioc, have students de- 
brief about their experience in rela- 
tion to the diversity of trees; how a 
tree can act as an air conditioner; and 
how a tree grows, dies and is part of 
the web of I i fe. 

A SENS(!)RY APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
OF SOIL: primary grades 

CONCEPTS: soil formation and th5 
Importance of soil resources 

EQUIPMENT NEEDED; old ski rope, 
barn rope or clothes line rope 
and blindfolds (Students should 
be Instructed to wear slacks.) 

Using the techniques described In 
the previous example, blindfold stu- 
dents and take them Into a wooded area 
where the natural process of leaves and 
other vegetation failing to the ground 
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has been left undisturbed, and the ac- 
tion of worms. Insects and the like Is 
gradually turning the litter into soil. 
Introduce this activity by telling the 
students to role play an earthworm. 
Have them sit down, pick up a handful 
of litter, smell It, and rub It between 
their thumb and fingers. Pass' any 
"finds" (earthworms, rocks) around 
for everyone to feel. Have them dig as 
deeply Into the sol! as they can 
(They'll run Into numerous roots, etc.). 
Then ask them to refill the hole and 
repeat the same procedure on a wcl I 
mowed area. After this has been done, 
have them remove their bl indfotds and 
debrief about what the difference was 
In being an "earthworm" in the two dif- 
ferent sites. 

Go back to the wooded site. Discuss 
the process of soli formation based 
upon the students' experience wiih the 
leaf litter, rocks, the Insects and 
real earthworms they found, which In- 
teract together, to form so I . . Ask 
them how long they think It ^akes the 
"soil makers" to make an Inch of soil 
(one hundred years). Stop by the com- 
post and discuss how people can help 
keep the soil rich a^i productive by 
using the "soil makers" to recycle what 
has been taken from the soil. 




It sure was easier to take it izpcrt than it- ' 
to put it back together,,.. 




To many^ the use of sensory experi- 
ences or "discover and Investigate" cards 
may sound a bft unorthodox; but anyone 
who has seen the excitement, enthusiasm 
and learning which one such- experience 
can generate, cannot help but see their 
value* By confronting students with 
novel situations, thay are forced to 
question old ways of looking at reality 
and should begin to formulate new ones. 
For example, a row of plants Is no long- 
er Just a "bunch of plants," but differ-- 
ent and unique living organisms — some 
prickly and some smooth, some attacked by 
aphtds that feel wet and sticky, another 
that feels soft and fuzzy, and another 
whose leaves feel like sandpaper — each 
of them unique, each of them fellow pas- 
sengers on our spaceship earths A pond 
no longer becomes Just water, but a hop-- 
ping, flying, swimming, diving, eating 
and changing community of life. Soil 
no longer Is just dirt on which man can 
walk, but an Intricate fabric of roots 
and worms, spiders and ants which are 
Just as much a part of the web of life 
as homo sapiens. 



DEVELOPING THE ACTION PHASE 
OF ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

Cognitive knowledge of the environ- 
ment and environmental sensitivity can 
be developed by applying .the previously 
outlined approaches to the Instruction- 
al use of your site. Our schools must, 
however, not only produce a citizenry 
which Is knowledgeable about the en- 
vironment and Is sensitive to It; It 
must also produce a citizenry that will 
take the action needed to help bring 
about a quality environment for alL 



Environmental Encouitters 

The use of environmental encounters 
Is an approach which has proved effec- 



tive In moving Into the problem-solving 
action phase of environmental educa- 
tion. Developed by Dr. Wl I I lam 
Stapp of the University of Michigan, 
the env I ronmenta I encounter I nvo I ves 
the processes of problem solving and 
valuing, which are an Integral part of 
environmental education.*^ The two 
processes occur simultaneously, Ue., 
In working toward the solution of a 
problem, students will necessarily have 
to question their values as they make 
the decisions and take the action de- 
cided upon. (Note: The use of values 
c I a r I f I cat Ion stra teg I es at var I ou s 
critical t I mes I n the encounter I s 
Important to help students clarify and 
publicly affirm their values. While 
the environmental encounter Is like the 
previous two strategies In that the 
focus I s upon the I oca I e n v I ronment , 
It Is Important to note that encounters 
address the human dimension, l.e.^ a 
person's value system, as well as the 
physical aspect of environmental 
problems. 



PHOS^^-SOUrtfW AND VALUIKC PHOCEfiS" 
I. Id.ntifyin9 «rf d.ftniiw Mviron- l. ^t%s4tn» mxm ftf.s.nt«l with #o 



7. Ev«iki#t tn. mi^i. 



[ pp. H. 

There are iy^o sides to every environ-* 
menta I I ssue : the sc I ent I f lc--techn lea I 
side and the socio-economic side. An 
env I ronmenta I encounter shou I d prov I de 
students with the opportunity to exper- 
ience the interplay of these two compo- 
nents. To help teachers and students 
become fami I lar with the process of 
developing environmental encounters (see 
Appendix Q), a series of encounters 
cou I d be deve loped through teacher- 
studenf workshops. The subjects of 
these 5ncounters may Involve eltho^ th^ 

**wnnamB. St3pp^ "Environmental Encounters^" !n 
Outlines of B>ivipomental Education (Madison, Wisc*^ 
197f ), pp. lO^-n \ . 

^^Sldnt^y B. Slrnon, Island W. Ho^e and Hcward 
Kfrschenbaum^ ValucQ Clarification (Naw York, 1972). 



development or use of the site Itself, 
or community environmenta! concerns. 
Those developed can then be filed for 
future use, but classes should be en- 
couraged to develop their own based upon 
problems as they arise rather than rely- 
ing on the predeveloped encounters. 
For example, the following environmental 
encounter on the subject of mini bikes 
could have been a spin-off from damage 
done by minibike riders to an area on 
the site which students were studying. 

Operating Mlnlblkes in the Community 
An Environmental Encounter for 
the Sixth Grade 
(developed by Dorothy Cox) 

Behavioral Objectives: 

At the completion of a successful 
encounter, the student should be able 
to: 

1. Describe, in writing, (number) prob- 
lems minibike operation crfites in 
the community. 

2. List, In writing, existing regula- 
tions for minibike operation at 
school and In the community. 

3. Draw an accurate map of streets in 
the Immediate area showing location 
of fields, woods, and school. 

4. Identify power structure (school of- 
ficials, governmental policy makers, 
governmental committees) cf his com- 
munity who influence and make policy 
on minibike rules and regulations. 

5. Describe, in writing, alternate 
solutions for safe, legal minibike 
operation. 

Activities: 

I. Visit home of nearby minibike owner 
for observation of: 
a. What Is size of minibike'^ In re- 
lation to rider? In relation to 
size of ordinary vehicular traf- 
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f ic? 
What 
of a 
Note 



Is speed and maneuverab i f i ty 
mi n fbi ke? 

c. Note noise level of bl'-^e when 
starting dnd when in operatton. 
2. Tour nearby streets from to ; 
Include woods and trails and note 
fo { 1 ow [ ng : 

a. What is surface of roads? Is 




Bnvirc vncntal edui^aticn starts in the school^ maveft 
tc the 3^ho^l site ^zr^ then out into the aytrruKitu. 

this a hazard to mintbike rfders? 

b. Is there a visual problem at 
crossroads? What effect would an 
unseen car have? What effect an 
unseen child walking or riding a 
b^ke? Would sound level of mJnI- 
^>:ke allow rider to hear either 
f^ne? 

c, V.hat Is effect of bike trails :n 
voods? Note hard pack trails, 
W; at animals do you see? What 
bi' ds do you see or hear? Do you 
think noise and trai Is affect 
them In any way? 

5. Draw a map of area locating fields 
and woods. 

4. Survey residents of area obtaining 
their opinions on: 

a. ^ny objection to mlnlblkes? 

b. Where do they think owners could 
or should ride? 

c. What hazards do they see for 
riders? for the community? 

5. Seek information by visit (either at 
school by officer^ or by class at * 
police department) from police on 
rules and regulations regarding 
minibi kesi 

a. What does the ordinance say? 

b. Are regulations enforced? What 
are ponol tier.? 

c. Are thore any exlsiing or proposed 
aro3s for riding? 

6. Interview school principal to de- 
termine school policy on minibike 
riders. If principal does not de- 
termine policy^ who does? 
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?• Visit township offices to Interview 
personnel to determine: 
a* Who makes rules for mini bikes? 
b. Is there an area available for 
minlbike ridfng? 
Is there an area proposed? 
8* wnat can the class do to help solve 
problems? 

a. What are possible alternate solu- 
tions? 

b» Who can be contacted to facili- 
tate solutionsjf 

Environmental encounters for younger 
children need not be strongly probiem- 
orlented. Emphasis at this level 
should be placed upon encounters which 
foster knowledge and appreciation of 
the environment. In order to develop 
the readiness and sophistication neces- 
sary for more complex problem - sol ving 
activities In the upper grades. (A 
less problem - oriented encounter might 
be one in which younger students inves- 
tigate the variety of plants on their 
school site, and decide to plant an 
additional species.) Each class, at 
all levels, should undertake one en- 
counter during the academic year. 

Following are examples of problem- 
solving activities which can draw 
directly on the experience of develop- 
ing and using a school site. 

EXAMPLES: 

Trees/Pfant ings : One of the perenniaf 
favorites of any site development pro- 
ject is the planting of trees, shrubs 
and flowers. Once the concept of the 
school as a "green island" has been 
realized, students can extend the bene- 
fits of their experience intr the 
community. 

One acMvity In which students might 
engage d camera survey of the com- 
munity, 'ich student should take two 
plcture^^.; ? of the scene which he or 
she tiK'C.j I and one of the scene he 
or she i; ^ t^'c least. After the film 
Is dev ' jve each student write a 

shor^ f ) jPu. explaining why the par- 
tic u'/ir phwtnv> were chosen. Using this 
Inf ^rmu t * , the class can Identify 
communit- o^^sets and problem areas. A 
str.ijr.'-y :;>hould then be developed by 
th- cicjss to recognize and show appre- 



elation to those persons In the cofnmu- 
nlty who have been responsible for the 
good features* Problem areas can also 
be Investigated and a strategy developed 
to overcome or to Improve them. 

In every community there will be 
good and bad examples of community 
aesthetics. There is, of course room 
for disagreement and controversy 3S to 
what Is "good" community aesthetics. 
This exercise thereby provides a values 
clarification process for students by 
surfacing what they feel is best for 
their community. By designing and 
implementing a strategy to recognize 
community residents for positive con- 
tributions to the quality of the local 
environment, students a I so have the 
opportunity to Investigate f i rst-hand 
a behavior 1st approach to solving 
environmental problems by going through 
the process of deciding »/hat is good 
and, therefore, what should be given 
positive reinforcement In the commun- 
Ity, * In this process, the question 
of who decides what Is good and on 
what basis. Is also explored. The 
experience gained can then be used to 
discuss possible behavlorlst solutions 
to other areas of environmental 
concern. 




Applying theiir '''Solution" to a bc[rx*en aaphalt area 



Creative Play Area : The preservation 
of recreational open space has become 
i ncreas { ng I y accepted as estab 1 1 shed 
practice by communities. While open 
space does have Intrinsic value (I.e., 
there is no such th i ng as unused 
space), its use by the community Is in 
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part dependent upon the preservation 
and developfnent of features and facH f- 
tles whfch are attractive to cofrvnunlty 
residents. Without such development, 
use of these community Investments may 
never be fully real I zed. 

As an extension Into community prob- 
lem solving, students on whose school 
site a creative play area has been 
successfully developed can conduct a 
survey of neighborhood parks and "tot 
lots," In order to determine the extent 
to which these facilities are being 
used or not used by residents. A 
simple interview technique should be 
developed and used by students to de- 
termine the reasons for use and/or 
nonuse. Because this process Involves 
students in their own community, their 
families and neiahbors should be able 
to provide a ready source of data. 
These data should then be compiled and 
analyzed to surface environmental fac- 
tors which either add to or detract 
from the use of the facilities. 

After results of the study are tal- 
lied. Individual students or the class 
as a whole should work towards a solu- 
tion of one or more phases of the prob- 
lem. Depending upon the problems and 
alternatives identified, the action 
phase can range from writing letters To 
city officials, to petitioniny for 
additional police patrols, to providing 
benches and planting ti^ees for shade 
for the elderly. 

Rock Wal l/E3oul der Field : A rock wa! I 
or boulder field provides an excellent 
teaching aid for the study of geology 
and earth science, as well as environ- 
mental issues. tising the school atlas 
and other library materials, have 
students locate where various mineral 
resources are extracfed from the earth. 
Given this information, environmental 
newsletlers covering pending national 
legislation and environmental issues 
should then be consulted. (This could 
be a homework assignment of one or more 
students.) Newsletters nay be obtained 
through students' parents or the nearest 
environmental organization.^^ Through 
this process, the study of geology can 
be taken out of its usual historical 

^^Direatory cf Evyii>c'>-j^.,:y.'. il Jr: \:-p in Illirioie. 
1st ed. (Chicago, i-725. 



context Into the now questions 

of strip mine regulations, depletion of 
domestic mineral reserves and the like. 
These questions can then be explored at 
the school In terms of what Impact an 
Individual can have upon personal con- 
sumption patterns, legislation and cor- 
porate responsibility, which relate to 
this Issue. 

School Gardening : A school garden pro- 
»*ldes opportunities for environmental 
education which can go tar beyond de- 
veloping environmental sensitivity, 
awareness, and gardening skills. In 
managing a garden, a number of decl- 
r.ions must be made that tie directly 
Into broader environmental issues which 
the individual, our communities and our 
nation as a wfiole must face. Decisions 
which are made concerning the garden 
siould, therefore, be placed in their 
broadest possible context. 

A decision regarding maintenance of 
the soil nutrient level through organic 
or inorganic methods should be made by 
stud»3nts after an investigation and 
discussion of the problems of pollution 
from fertilizer run-off from lawns, golf 
courses and farms. Possible alterna- 
tives, should also be developed. The 
decision of whether to use pesticides, 
companion plantings or biological con- 
trols such as lady bugs to keep insect 
damage to a tolerable level, provides 
another first-hand opportunity for stu- 
dents to investigate an important 
environmental issue. 

Soil erosion, a primary concern in 
the last environmental movement, is 
still with us today. How will it be 
controlled in their gardening practice 
at school and at home? How can It be 
controlled on the site in general and 
in the community as a whole? 

These tnvesti gat ions snould not only 
be aimed at airing the issues, but also 
at finding out what the current prac- 
tices of local home owners, the school 
district and municipal agencies (park 
districts, etc.) are. How, for example, 
does the school dispose of its cafeteria 
wastes? What happens to the leaves and 



grass clippings at your school, your 
home and in your community — are they 
burned, dumped, or composted? What 
pesticides are used by the school, by 
the park district? Does your community 
have a soil erosion control ordinance? 

A school garden can thus be much 
more than a gardening experience. By 
going through a dec! slon - maki ng pro- 
cess with students in establishing how 
the school garden will be managed and by 
then experiencing the results of their 
decisions, students will be better 
equipped to decide for themselves their 
stands on (!) how land should be man- 
aged, (2) how tax dollars should be used 
in managing public facilities, (3) what 
sort of regulation of pesticides, fer- 
tilizers and erosion are needed so that 
farmers can grow the food we need In a 
manner which is healthful for us and the 
environment, but does not discriminate 
economically against the farmer. 



INSERVICE TRAINING AND 
ON-SITE ASSISTANCE 




Few teachers have the formal train- 
ing or background to draw upon in using 
the site. it is important, therefore, 
that continuing inservice programs cov- 
ering the use of the site be provided. 
Possible resource people who might be 
contacted inolude personnel from the 
school system; state and federal, pub- 
lic and private environmental agencies; 
and community residents who have speci- 
fically needed ski I Is. 

In planning an- inservice program, 
keep in mind that it is much better to 
develop one or two ideas thoroughly than 
to try to provide only a smattering of 
numerous ideas. Be sure that programs 
provide teachers with the opportunity 
to experience activities on the site. 
Teacher-, teach as they've been taught. 
3y becoming personalty Involved in the 
experience of using the site, teachers 
will be able to better see how they can 
effectively use the site with their 
students. 

Although a well designed inservice 
program can provide teachers with the 
necessary background and confidence 
needed to use the site, seme on-site 




Senior cttisens and ether aomumty reeiaenzg aan 
aalp provide volur.tcer acsiet<xiwe' cn the aite. 



assistance may still be required to 
make the actual use of the site with 
students more than a "once- in-awhi le" 
occurrence. The assignment of a 
teacher aide, parent volunteers or 
older students as environmental educa- 
tion aides (EEA), can help to encourage 
regular use by providing teachers with 
the support and flexibility necessary 
to make full instructional use of the 
site. Teachers and students should 
clearly understand the role of the 
EEA's, however. Whi I e they shoul d be 
given responsibility, the class should 
not be turned over to them. 

In assigning a teacher aide or older 
students to work with teachers on the 
site, consideration should be given to 
their interest in the outdoors. In 
addition. If they are not familiar with 
.site .resources, they should be given 
general background Information covering 
varicus areas of the site. In surmonlng 
parent or other community volunteers, 
remember that it Is helpful to secure 
persons who have a specific interest or 
experience in one or more components of 
site usage (e.g., gardening, bird feed- 
ing or bird Identification, geology, 
air pollution control, etc.). 

There are many ways in which an EEA 
can be of help to the teacher. Not only 
can an aide help with any necessary 
equipment or materials, but he or she 
can provide the additional supervision 
which teachers may need in working with 
students outdoors. When necessary, an 
aide can also remain outdoors with a 
smaller group whll'e the rest of the 
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class returns to the classroom. 

The assignment of an EEA will afso 
encourage teac> irs to block cut time 
for outdoor env I ronmentdt lecrning. 
The scheduled appearance of an a?de can 
be very effective in helping to over- 
come "teacher inertia/' At 1:30 In the 
afternoon on a tiring day, this can 
mean the difference between planned 
activities which are carried out, and 
just good plans. 
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The aasigment of a teaoher aide to vaa-* uith s-rtall 
groupa in the cutdoci* olassvoo^. will faailitate 
greater uae of th^ site» 



The schwl site can pfay a very Im-* 
portant role In environmental education. 
It can be used to develop a be-^ter 
understanding and appreciation cf tr,e 
environment, as well as the skills 
needed to solve envlronme^nlal problems. 
Furthermore, use of the site Is not 
limited to students on a 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m. basis, Monday through Friday. 
There Is nothing more rewarding to a 
teacher than to see an excited fourth 
grader pul I Ing his father by the hand 
and^ pointing up to the swallow house 
his class made, telling him about the 
mosquito problem and how his class de- 
cided to help solve It. 
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School site development can serve as 
an excel lent vehicle for environmental 
education. It provides an opportunity 
for youth to become Involved In Improv- 
ing the environment at their doorstep. 
By starting with the "home" environment, 
an atmosphere can be created in which 
the operation of the school plant Is 
brought Into congruence with the prin- 
ciples of ecology and the making of a 
Detter environment, which every school 
to some degree espouses. In addition, 
most schools which have successfully 
developed their sites have also exper- 
ienced spin-off benefits from their 
projects. 

There was a time when most teachers 
lived across the street or in the same 
nelghbcrhood as the school. Often a 
child had many of the same teachers as 
his or her parents. Community leader- 
ship and communication lines were well 
established. In many schools today, 
however, this has significantly changed. 
The mobility and heated pace of our 
society has evolved Into a situation In 
which teachers arrive and depart by 
auto via the back parking tot, and may 
never set foot any further Into the 



fs from the School, 
to the Home, 
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community than th© playground for recess 
duty. 

If environmental education, or edu- 
cation In general for that matter. Is 
to be relevant and effective. It must 
start where the child ia by dealing 
with the environment In which he lives 
and with which he Identifies. By work- 
ing together to develop the site, the 
barriers which prevent a teacher from 
understanding the environment of his or 
her students can be broken down. The 
mere act of stepping outside the school 
and studying the local site Is, in it- 
self, an act that can carry a powerful 
message to students which states: This 
environment, too. Is part of the space- 
ship earth that Is read about and talked 
about; It too needs to be understood 
and cared for. 

As students feel that their Irrmedlate 
environment is Important and feel that 
something can be done to improve it, 
their understanding will begin to ex- 
pand to the problems and concerns of 
their community. The trees/ bouldet 
fields, and creative play areas devel- 
oped on the site can then serve, not 
just as specimen examples to be used or 
studied in themselves, bi.; as links to 
other areas and problems in the commu- 
nity and country at large. The experi- 
ence, confidence and expertise fostered 
by the development and/or use of the 
site can then be applied to similar or 
Identical issues at home and In the 
community. Involvement in contnunity 
problem-solving activities thus becomes 
a natural transition for teachers and 
students al Ike. 

Another spin-off benefit which can 
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be realized through a site development 
effort (and with the heip of motivated 
Individuals) is that, as the success of 
school site development projects grows, 
school districts could take^af f I rmatj ve 
action by establishing d 1 strl ct - wide 
policies covering the acquisition, de- 
velopment -and management of new and 
existing school sites. 

Initial efforts of site development 
have. In most cases, been Inspired by 
one or two motivated Individuals. Not 
all persons are Innovators, however. 
Some are more faint-hearted than 
others; others may be just as gung-ho 
about site development but may not have 
the support of their administration. 
Consequently, It Is un 1 1 kel y that the 
teachers and students of many schools 
will ever see the development of their 
school site into an outdoor classroom, 
unless a school district policy Is de- 
veloped. When the success of your pro- 
ject materializes, therefore, don't 
rest on your laurels. Your additional 
effort can have a definite Impact on 
encouraging the development of dls- 
trlct-»«lde pol Icles. 

One way In which you can assist Is 
to forward the model policy statement 
contained In this chapter <p. 57) to a 
member of your local board of education 
whom you feel would be open to the 
Idea. Offer the poi Icy statement as 
something worth his or her and the 
board's consideration. If you receive 
a commendation or other board support 
for your site development project, you 
might send them a letter thanking them 
for this support with a copy of the 
model policy statement enclosed. If 
you receive letters of commendation 
from other sources, local newspaper 
coverage, (written) favorable comments 
about the project from teachers or 
parents, or other visible support, 
copies of these may be Included or 
referred to. 

Don't be pushy. Simply act as a 
respondent to Interest shown your pro- 
ject, the Intent being that while your 
school site project may have been your 
Idea, the recommendation for a school 
district policy on outdoor classrooms 
can be the board member's Idea. By 
using this strategy, the policy will 
have a much better chance of being 



adopted and Implemented, 



CONCLUSION 

FHucat ion's initial reflex response 
to t:.e environmental crisis was to have 
students listen to speeches, watch 
movies focusing on clouds of billowing 
smoke, and make posters which berated 
pollution. Educational materials de- 
veloped today reflect a much more 
sophisticated approach to environmental 
problems, but even the most emotion- 
f II led film or "dooms - day" text may 
only serve to increase students' anxie- 
ties. Although such materials have a 
definite place In environmental educa- 
tion, psychologists have stated that If 
people's anxiety level Is raised, but 
action Is delayed, the less likely It 
Is that these people will ever act, 
What Is needed, therefore. Is a vehicle 
which can enable youth and adults to 
actively participate In solving en- 
vironmental problems. A school site 
development project can be such a ve- 
hicle for action. It can open the door 
to problem - solving activities on the 
school site and In the confKiunlty that 
will foster the building of confidence 
and problem- solving skills which our 
society so critically needs. 




Bruno Bette ! heim. The Informed Heart (Glsncoe. 

I!!., 1950), p. zea, ' 



(Upon the request of the Governor's Task Force on Environmental Education in the 
State of Michigan, the following model policy statement was developed after ten 
months of extensive research by a coimittee of educators and natural scientists 
of the Michigan Natural Areas Council » Copies of the complete text of this docu- 
ment are available through the Council's offices at the university of Michigan 
Botanical Gardens, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103,} 



OUTDCX)R CIASSRCXDM SITE POLICY: A SUGGESTED ^X)DEL 
RECX3MMENDED POLICY STATEMENT: 

It shall be the policy of this governing board of education that: 

(1) The sites on which schools are located are fully as ijnportant to the educa- 
tional process as school buildings; each site should have educational speci- 
fications developed for it in the same way that educational specifications 
are developed for school buildings, 

<2) The outdoor classroom is recognized as fully important to the educational 
process as other curricula; each outdoor classroom should have educational 
specifications developed for it in the same way that educational specifica- 
tions are developed for other curricula, 

(3) This land, the outdoor classroom, shall not be developed in the traditional 
sense, but rather its existing natural features and natural processes shall 
^® f^^st respected and evaluated by interdisciplinary resource personnel, 
i.e., biologists, naturalists, landscape architects, soil conser\'ationists, 
teachers, administrators, urban planners, interested community members, 

(4) The administering agency (board of education) shall allocate sufficient 
monies, public and private, for enhancing the use of this outdoor classroom, 
always keeping in mind the first priorities of naturalness and respect for 
natural processes that preceded man*s use of this land. 

(5) The board of education shall initiate and establish a permanent resource 
inventory record of each school site consisting of the following site 
components. 

A- Topography— slope , drainage 

B. Soil— character, type 

C. Vegetation — type, quality 

D. 2k)ological Significance — birds ,, animals 

E. Geological Characteristics 

F. Structures— type, quality, historical reference 

G. Natural Vehicular Patterns— ingress, egress 

H. Ecological Significance 

I. Natural Pedestrian Patterns 
J. Orientation 

K. Climatology 

h. Unique Environmental Qualities 



M. Curriculum Inferences 
N. Water — type, quality 
0. Kattural Features 
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(6) After the initial establishment of the outdoor classroom, continued annual 
review should occur based upon: 

A. Records of use of the Outdoor Classroom during the previous year. 

B. Presentation of the educational use plan for the ensuing year. 

(7) During the design and construction of the outdoor classroom, the builders 
shall be aomonished and required to control pollution of air, water, soils 
and natural resources of the land as precluded by local, state, and national 
statutes. This shall be accomplished under the supervision of professional 
personnel. 

(8) 't is the intent of this board of education not only adhere to the follow- 
ing guidelines for an outdoor classroom in the design and development of new 
school sites, but also to bring present campuses up to those specifications 
at least to the extent to which the site is adaptable, within a reasonable 
time, and to continually maintain all sites and outdoor classrooms with the 
school district in accordance with those, guidelines. 

(9) To this end, the board of education shall initiate and prepare over the next 
three years to bring present campuses up to outdoor classroom specifications 
as related to the following site plans. ' 

A. Resource Inventory Site Plan [site inventory! 

B. site Development Plan [educational, community use, maintenance and 
landscaping plans] 

C. On-site Technical Assistance Plan [cost estimates made by resource 
specialists] 

D. Follow-up Assistance Plan [breakdown of assistance needed to carry out the 
plan which has been decided upon] 

E. Comprehensive Master Plan [all of the above] 

(10) Upon the completion of the Comprehensive Master Plan for the outdoor class- 
room, the board of education shall provide sufficient monies, public or 
private, and personnel for the implementation of the plan. 
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Teaching Stations 
Tips on Their Construction and use 



rexl?f °«S«r?n\HT^'"^ f teaching stations which can be developed on a school site. They 
reAaT;e, either in their construction or use, to environmental education. 

BIRDFEEDERS 

iss^s^\J^/!«'^^if°"?^'r ''^^^^ environmental movement nay have shifted to more pressing 
issues, there is still plenty of opportunity and reason for classes to carry on some of the more 
traditional "conservation" activities, such as birdfeeding. 

s^ap°S^!^t c.'' ""^^^^ birdfeeders from old bleach bottles, orange, crates, out of 

Sssibl^^^^' ^^^""^ ^""^ activity areas, but in view of as many classrooms as 

Who Can Help; This can easily be handled by an individual class. 

gintenance Considerations : Don't start this project unless you are able to carry it through 
Sid! attracted to the feeder (s) will learn to depend on youlor 

S;i'S^LlbmrL';?iTfe"'"^ "'^"^^^ °^ ^^-^ relationship 

BOULDER FIELD <0R ROCK WALL) 

buiJdfi!^^*"^^ boulders, a boulder field or rock wall containij.g glacial boulders, rocJts used for 
building materials, and/or ore bearing rocks can be used for the study of geologi anTa discus! 
sion of our non-renewable resources, as well as add decorative touch to Ihe siL. 

^S^£|«|trHctedt use boulders from the site, other possible sources ares a farmer's rock pile, 
quarries, local landscaping services, and/or rocks brou^t back by students from tJeS vacatl<;ns. 
ffho Can Hwlp : Contact fellow teachers, community members or on organization who may have a 
truck for hauling boulders to the site, in constructing a rockwall, a parent who is a mson, a 
mason's apprentice or landscape contractor may be able to help. a mason, a 

^^^?!?!r'r,''°!;^^'^^f^^^-^-^! -' '° ^"^y ''^^ trimming around the boulders, make a "seat- for 
boulders 6 inches wiaer than the boulder (by laying down a piece of heavy plastic) and cover 
with several inches of pea gravel or mulch. . 

S^if^^T"^^^ Dnderstandinc^s : Dependence of life on m^n-living things («.g. , soil 

ilTtltZ'J'. ««inerals as building materials) , natural beauty of rocks; renewabli vs. 

non-renewable resources, impact of mining j wa« « vs. 

Sfof r^v.^r "r! i P'^°9ram on geology, soils derived from various rocks, and the 

use of rocks foi building materials, would be in^>ortant to assist teachers in the use of this 

COMPOST 

A compost can consist simply of weeds from the garden and pet droppings, which are oiled be- 
tween layers of soil and periodically turned, while this metSod is not LicSracSrdiiglo 
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J. I* Rodale, it is simple and it works* Weeds and pet droppings become rich black soil in 
about six toonths* Earthworms will multiply by the score and provide more than enough food for 
pet turtles and frogs, in one school, the cafeteria's vegetable scraps were composted by a 
class. No matter how simple or complex a cott^sting program is initiated, the lessons present 
the same opportunities to learn by doing, by providing an alternative to a throw-away pattern 
of action and thinking. 

How Constructed : CcMspost can simply be a pile of organic material? or retaining wails of stone, 
wood or chicken wire can be built on three sides, leaving the front open. 

While shredding of the compost will speed up the process, it is not necessary. It is impor- 
tixntf however, to use more than one ingredient including a source of nitrogen (e.g., manure, 
grass clippings, soil or blood meal), if cafeteria leftovers are to be con^josted, don*t use meat 
scraps because a fly and odor problem will result unless expertly managed. The best time to 
start a compost is in the fall when there is an abundance of plant material. By watering 
(especially in the first days after starting the coo^st) and turning the compost at intervals 
(4 to 6 weeks; the earthworms will do the tximing when the ground is frozen), the compost 
should be ready for use in the spring^ It can then be mixed with the soil and/or applied as a 
mulch. 

Where to Locate: It should be near the garden and a water source, but away from main off -site 
views and main activity areas. 

Who Ciui Helps Garden clubs, parents with a special interest, a local junior college or high 
school horticultural class, agricultural extension personnel, botanic gardens, arboreta are 
all possible resources. 

Maintenance Considerations : Keep well aerated by turning with a garden fork or spade. Use 
shxx&bs or bushes to screen it from ptxblic view. Water regularly so that compost is kept moist. 

Environmental Themes and Understandings ; Demonstrates natural decay cycle, re^^^use of materials? 
provides opportunities for students to act ecologically. 

"DEAD** LOG 

Ecologists have stated that all the principles of ecology can be learned by studying a 
decaying log and its inhabitants* If your school has a wooded area with fallen trees, you're 
fortunate. If not, add a log to your site at the same time you plant the new trees. It will 
give students an immediate opportunity to view the full life cycle of a tree, as well as provide 
a living demonstration of important ecological relationships. 

How Constructed ; If you do not have a wooded area and a log is therefore brought in, it should 
be larger than can be "budged** by two or three children. If you have a wooded area with fallen 
logs, the area should be identified on the site and a trail located near it. 

Where to Locate? Place in an unused portion of the site where it will be left undisturbed ^ 
preferably in a shaded area where it is easily accessible from a trail. 

Who Can Help ; City forestry departments may be able to supply a log, or sinply keep your eyes 
open for a dead tree in the neighborhood or a log in someone's backyard. Contact parents. 
School maintenance personnel, city departments, local businesses, etc. who may have a truck to 
help transport the log to your site. 

Environmental Thea^g and Understandings; Foodwebsi decay cycle; interdependence of life; study 
of renev^la vs. non-renewable resources 



FOOD PLOTS 

Ask a child from the city today ^ere food comes from and he'll probably say "from the store. 
Growing a small food plot of com, soybeans, sunflowers, etc. helps to re-establish for students 
the link between man and his dependency on th'e soil. Movies on food production or even a visit 
to a farm are somehow not the same as, for example, planting sunflowers in the spring and then 
harvesting them yourself in the fall. 

How Constructed; Simply plow, spade, rake and/or otherwise cultivate the good earth and plant 
seeds. Food plots can range in size from a few square feet to an acre or two. 
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Who Can Help; Parents or local garden clubs can be appxoacheci. Technical advice can be 
gathered from your local botanical gardens, Cocperative Extension agent, high school and junior 
college horticultural classes. 

Maintenance Considerations; Plant early so plants will shade out weeds, use a crop rotation 
(i.e., do not plant the same plants in the same place each year) to maintain soil fertility 
and to prevent weeds from becondng established. 

Environmental Themes and Under standings ; Dependence of life on plants? the diversity of life; 
effect of drought, disease and other growth lima :ing factors? role of birds and wildlife in 
nature s balance— also, demonstration of agricultural products and advances in agricultural 
technology (e.g., hybrid vs. nonhybrid seed corn) and for experimental projects (e.g., organic 
vs. non-organic practice) 



GARDENING PROGRAM 

The excitement of children seeing their plants grow, caring for thea and carrying weeds off 
to the coii?>ost pile is an experience in which concepts such as diversity and difference (which 
IS a weed?), an appreciation of natural beauty, and natural •Tjiogeochemical" cycles are not 
3ust talked about, they are lived. Plants may be started indoors from seed, purchased from 
greenhouses and/or secured as donations from garden clubs or park districts. 

HOW Constructed; Can be planted on existing ground— but if the soil is poor and/or the area 
IS heavily used, plant in raised beds (e.g., made from railroad ties, tire planters, etc.). 

Who Can Help; Park district and local greenhouses, garden clubs, high school and college 
horticultural colleges can be approached. 

Where to Locate; Most seed and garden catalogs contain a rundown of which plants require sun, 
partial sun, etc., which will suggest a location. The area should be well drained, but not 
subject to drought conditions. Locate so that the natural beauty of the flowers is displayed 
to the public, but far enough from the main approaches to the school so that vandalism is not 
mvited. Have either your class or the local county agent teat the soil for fertility. 

Maintenance Consi>ierations ; start small and expand as necessary, so that maintenance doesn't 
become burdensome. Mulches of various types retain moisture and help to keep down weeds. 
Environmental Theges and Understandings ; Appreciation of natural beauty and diversity of life; 
altemaUve meUiods of pest control (e.g., con?5anion planting, such as marigolds next to 
tomatoes) 
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POND OR WATER i.REA 

A pond or small pool of water on a Bohool site is not only a rich biological laboratory, but 
can add a beautiful setting in and around vrtiich environmental education can occur. If you 
conduct a survey in your school, chances are that having a water area on the site will evoke 
the most interest. Any size site can have a water area. It can range in size 
from a pond to a small courtyard pool. 

A pond on a school site is justifiable both from an educational and practical point of view. 
It can play a vital part in the total water management plan of the site. Run-off water can be 
safely stored in a pond thus preventing flooding. The water can be used for irrigation, which 
will save money on the water bill, irrigated water can, through proper engineering, be re- 
cycled back to the pond through the drainage system. Instead of the red tape and expense of 
ordering biological material, biology classes can use the pond as a free source of fresh 
material. 

The mosquito problem can be controlled by stocking with fish (e.g., bluegill for ponds; 
gambusia or goldfish for small pools), with large ponds, safety becomes a real consideraUon. 
By having gently sloping sides and by installing an overflow device which does not permit the 
water level to rise o/er three or four feet, a pond can be an attractive and safe addition to 
the site. It can also be used for instructing students in water safety and in the dangers of 
a gravel pit or strip mine pond, wnich are not designed for safety. 

How Constructed; Your local Soil Conservation agent has specifications for building ponds? an 
excellent publication, Sraall Lakes and Pondfs, Their Construotion and Care, will also provide 
the necessary guidelines. If the size of the site does not permit the inclusion of a pond, a 
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snail water area can be made by digging a hole and laying down heavy plastic covered with sand 
or soil, out of concrete, or from a sunken bathtub landscaped with rocks and plants. To allow 
for natural aeration and to avoid stagnation, be sure to "seed" the pond with buckets of pond 
water as well as plant material from a natural pond, or "plant" water hyacinths or water lilies. 
Where to Locates The appropriate location of a pond is usually dictated by the topography 
and drainage patterns of the site. A small, "artificial" water area should be located where 
It will enhance the landscaping scheme (e.g., in a courtyard). 

Whfi Can Hel£; Technical assistance and information is iivailable through both the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and the State Department of Conservation. Local contractors have donated 
machines and men to help in the construction of water areas at u number of school sites . 

Maintenance Considerations: Check local safety regulations, if you are within the city 
limits, an overflow device to keep the pond fairly shallow and/or a fence may be required, 
though most statutes require fencing only for vertical sided pools. Avoid locations which 
have an abtindance of throwable objects. 

Environmental Themes and Unde rstandings ; Poodwebsj appreciation of natural beauty; water 
pollution testing and study? the diversity of life 

Suggestions for Use; Have a naturalist (high school biology teacher, fisheries biologist, 
local conserva^tion group) present an inservice program covering the simple methods of san\pling, 
testing and using the pond. A pond may look like just water on the surface, but beneath the 
surface is a whole community of living things which can't be appreciated until someone opens 
the door. 



SUCCESSION PLOT OR LAND MANAGEMENT PLOT 

A succession plot or land management plot can be used to demonstrate the effect of dis- 
turbance on the environment, and the principles of ecological succession. 

How_ Constructed: If space is minimal, simply plow or spade an area(s) each year in early 
spring and then let nature take its course. If the space is available, a number of plots can 
be left undisturbed for a varying number of years (e.g., one can be turned over once every 
year, one every two years, and one not at all). 

Where Located; Locate away from main activity areas? it should not be in full public view. 

Who Can Help; If a small area is used, no outside help is needed. For larger areas, usually 
in suburban or rural communities, a local parent or someone from the community can be con- 
tacted to assist in the annual plowing. 

Maintenance Considerations; Be sure the custodian and groundskeeper is kept aware of this 
project so that it is left undisturbed. A fence or sign designating boundaries and a statement 
of the purpose of the plot could prevent such accidents. 

Environmental Themes and Understandings; Principles of ecological succession; the ability of 
the environment to recover from certain kinds of human modification 

Suggestions for Use; For elementary pupils, a simple succession plot in which pupils spade up 
a small area in the spring, do nothing to it (as contrasted to a garden area, etc.) , and then 
come back in the fall to find the area overgrown, provides a lesson in which pupils will ask 
how and why. Upper classes could begin a cumulative record involving plant identification and 
micro climatic studies, which would trace the changes in each plot over a pericd of yeari. 



WEATHER STATION 

How Constructed; Commercial housing for the station can be purchased ready-irade, but it is much 
less expensive to build one of wood. Monitoring instruments can be purchased, or constructed as 
a class project. 

Where Located; The station should be situated 50 feet from buildings, away from dense vegeta- 
tion, and in full public view to discourage vandalism. 

iSl2_£f2_«SiE' shop classes at local educational institutions are often willing to take on 

construction of the housing as a class project. 

Maintenance Considerations; it can be fenced in to protect instruments, although this is 
txsually unnecessary. Instruments can be removed when not in use. 
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Environmental Themes and Understanding : The dependence of all life on the air around us; the 
atmosphere and associated probl^ns of air pollutioni the water cycle — its role in cleansing 
the air 

Suggestions for Use; (Operation of the weather station shovild be carried out by small groups* 
In addition to its "routine" operation (ten^erature, wind direction, forecasting, precipita- 
tion and their interrelationships) , have students conduct a study of air pollution in order to 
observe the interrelationships such as temperature inversions » Have theia post their observa- 
tions, predictions and conclusions (e.g., whenever the wind is from the west the pollution is 
much heavier. Why? What's the source?). 



A POTPOURRI OF IDEAS FOR SCHOOL SITES 

amphitheater for outdoor classes in drama, etc. 
outdoor sculpture 

benches in quiet areas for creative writing, reflection and art classes 
herb garden 
small greenhouse 
small tree nursery 
outdoor cooking area 

trails made from log cross sections, woodchips or cut stone 
bench marks for mapping and elevation 
geometric shapes painted on paved areas 
sun dial 

plant groups (e.g., desert, prairie) 
animal habitats 

large outdoor relief maps of the state and/or area painted on paved areas 
wildlife area 
rabbit pen 

dwarf fruit tree orchard 
raspberries, wild strawberries 

con^ass rose (e.g., directional compass made of growing blowers, painted on paved area, etc.) 
wildf lovers 
soil profile 
woodlot 

camera poles (to note the changing seasons) 

tree stumps 

beehive 

windbreak 

miniature mountain range and watershed 
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The Encounter Format 

as ouUined by Dorothy Cox, 
elementary teacher at the WestObrook Elementary school, Farmington, Michigan 

prel^eVw^ri^^T^eLl'^ Ust^''"Vltf^^''^1.°"'jr^ 

tion for the learning ^ces^^^a placin;';;e^er ;;;;s^n";h^:';;e f ' ' '/-^^^^^-^ 
oblectives RhrtMi^q iT«>*-^j i T 9re«T:ex: xocus On what fhe learner does. These 

Simple i° " ">» pr<,blo,„-s<,l,i„9 procadute artivitles. 

i^SSi^T ° °f ^' li't^ the ectiWtie, to be S^loped with st«Je„te 

below. aifto loiiow tr.e order of the six process steps listed 

^^'^ section mi^t include a human and nonhuman resource list «f 

SiSti:r:;c!"''°'''"^ '^^''^'^ "^^^ sp^^t^ic^sric! fi:^d'LiT 



OEVEIiOPING THE IBNCOUNTER 



des'rCe^L^ ren^r:::; ^^^^^^^ ^ — g ana 

Sr'::;air.o^sSm:ntir-^^^^^^ ^.%^n~ ^^^^^ — °^ - - 

tending concepts to prLrUrJ^al but IlL Hn ^ I " "^^^^^ "^^^^^ 

and global concerns. ^ ' ^^^"^ ^^^'^^ ^° regional, state, naUonal, 

sy»^c^.'"Sin:'urLltrL'S/rr'%'/°^'" ^^"^ - -^l as 

ing consumer demands, technology producef JL^le ^tL^ni t T ^atiafy- 

demands not only reduces PCllXS^rSac^ef ^d'^ff^clrr^^Hau^ r'"^" 
a consumer, each encounter should emphasize th«^fninJ! ? Su ' ^^""'^ ^^''^ 

ingredient of issues. empnasize the demands of you, the consumer, as a maj-r 

Topic examples cove*- the range of ecoloaical. social i ^ 

.11 curriculax disciplines can Lapt — ^'^Til'n^f J?""^es.~'°"" 
J;^«r*'re:^L Environmental plan„i„, 

water resources Transportation Housina 

nlnt"™, solid .aste disposal ^rtSdes 

Plant resources Recreation 

;^nimal resources Recycling S^eLSS 

Environmental design Population Te^^"" 

,f L ? - l !!l':!rL!''!r,.„ decisions can be made only 

"^^^^^^^ ::cra!isi:;^^j-! ^^^^ ^^^"^ -^^-^^ 

aff"?L°^brJhf ^Lue^^^^^^^^ ^'-^^^ - -tural environment that is 

outLTrSto'^.^arpr^^^^^^^ :^rfissr''°" ^-^^^ --^ -p^-i 

etc^°YifS.\^^ ^^^ff ! «J^o makes thu decisions in the home, school, municipality s^ate 
Llitlons?' ""'"^ decision-makinc channels are effective to determine SerSu^e ' 
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Technological data should inform student investigators of the pos dilitles which techno- 
logical devices and processes provide for alternative solutions* 

Social information will describe the effect on people in both a positive and negative way. 
Will the alternative or does the problem put people out of work? create an unreasonable 
hardship? improve tl4e quality of life? 

The Third and Fourth Steps: Detennining Alternative Solutions and Selecting^ the Best 
Solution, When the above data havel^een collected, possible alternative solutions can be 
generated and discussed. It is important to explore all possible consequences of each alter-^ 
native. Role playing and gaming would be a valuable tool here* Also, at this pointy values 
clarification strategies will develop a better understanding by each student of his values 
concerning the issues and what he is willing to publicly affirm. This would be a valuable 
preparation for the selection of the best solution and for the type of action planning in which 
the student is willing to take part. 



The Fifth and Sixth Steps; Planning and Carrying out an Action Phase . The action phase of 
an environmental encounter is one of its most important components. A common student con5>laint 
is "People always do a lot of talking but no one ever does anything." To feel effective, 
students need to do something. An elementary school child who picks up litter, makes a bird 
feeder out of a discarded plastic bottle, makes posters to inform or remind, or writes letters 
to decision-maikers about their concerns is doing something, 

A middle school or secondary school student who gathers pertinent data and communicates it 
convincingly to the most effective decision-maker can effect changes and can see that he can 
be effective. An older student, by developing an encounter and participating in community 
action projects, wxll develop and refine his problem solving skills. 

As familiarity with the encounter process grows, the teacher should find that ''encounters" 
will develop without taking the time to write them down. It's much like the student teacher 
writing out detailed lesson plans to learn the process. The students will provide the content — 
if given the chance. 
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Guidelines for School Site Planning 

*^en from The School Site in Envirormental Eduaaticn 
prepared by Richard H. MacOown, 1971 
Title III, ESEA, Variaouth, Maine 



SITE ANAI,YSIS 
INTRODUCTORV INFORMATION 



Securing Base Maps 



witJ S^^L^i'V^t" the site, building shapes and other features is often included 

bii1dLlr::'c?JyTall''° ^'"^'"^ '"^^^ °^ ^ — ity office* 

invested in securing good base maps is well spent for they can help to provide valu- 
dra!nirf«™ . f"""" ^'"^ boundaries, topography, building shapes and locaUons!^ales^ 
Sk^^r^i""^?"" i^rt^t features. This kind of infonn^tlorhe^ps^ 

Regional and Conanunity Influences 

K.J«lt'''^!fr^^°" !° .analysis should identify and relate the site to the coanunity and 
I!f "^^^ information is important for it helps to explain the natu^^f^rsite 

™nnif ^? character and past and present developn^nt in terms of the broad regional ^ itt' 
munxty influences whic'i have helped to shape it. ' regionax ana con- 

The following information could be included: 

Geographic Location—region, state, county, township, etc. 

— i^Isure?^^' ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ acres or other appropriate units of 

""^""TctiTi'^V^t'T.^^ Statistical nat^- to include Natural, Cultural, Historic, Economic, 

cr^'ac^eroflhr^'":' ""v ^^^r^^^^'^^i influences which help to define and reveal S^e 
craraccer ot the site. Exaniples: 

-^^itSir^d'iSs" historical geology and soils, resource dis- 

H.iscoric and Cultural-ancient, pioneer, and contemporary cultural influences 
Economic- history of land and resource use and development, industrial/agricultural/ 

commercial development influence, income distribution 
Social--population data, age, etiploym^nt and income 

Institutional and Recreational- types, locations, regional/cononunity importance, etc. 



ON-SITE CHARACTERISTICS AND INFLUENCES 

Topography and Drainage 

Land form and surface movement of water upon the Ian, affect a wide variety of planninq con- 
siderations and decisions. Circulation linkages and routes of travel can be L^tSc?^ 
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advantage of the shape of the land and thus prov-de greater comfort and value to the user. 
Analysis of the site's topography— its ridqes and drainage pattern, flat lands, easy grades, and 
steep slopes—can help in the organization and physical arrangement of the site for development 
purposes. Consequently, the planner should keep in mind many site characteristics and features 
which are directly or indirectly related to topography and thus influence various site uses and 
activities. Among these are: percent of slope, orientation to the sun, wind movement, cold 
air and frost pockets, temperature, susceptibility to erosion, pedestrian and vehicular circu- 
lation and separation, natural entrances and exits, acoustical properties, overall scale of the 
landscape, vegetat ion— type, density, and quality— water runoff rate, water quantity and quali- 
ty, aesthetic views, surface water habitats and system of linkage, aquifers, aquifer- recharge 
areas, landscape texture, light and shade values and patterns, land use limitations, and other 
amenities or limitations imposed by topography and drainage. 

Ecology of the site 

During site analysis it is important, to identify ecological characteristics of the site. 
Ecology is the science which studies the interrelationships and interactions between organisms 
and their environment. In the natural environment, living organisms and nonliving components 
are constantly interacting upon each other. Exchanges of materials which take place between 
the iivmg and nonliving parts follow complex circular pathways or cycles. It is iB5>ortant for 
man to recognize that these interactions are extremely vulnerable to outside disturbance and 
that wh.rever or whenever these relationships are destroyed or altered the level of qualit" of 
the environment may be decreased. 

Generally speaking, the most stable and productive environments are those which have the 
greatest diversity of organisms, of habitats, and of successional stages. During school site 
analysis, it is important in assessing environmental quality to make comparisons between the 
population of any given species and the total number of species present. "High quality" is in- 
dicated not by the greatest number of a particular "kind" (of organism, habitat, or successional 
stage) but by the most "kinds" of: 

Plants and Animals— e.g. . grasses, shrubs, trees, insects, fish, birds, other wildlife 
Habitats— e.g. , forest, shrublands, grasslands/fields, dunes, wetlands, etc. 
Successional stages — e.g., primary, secondary, climax stages 

In addition, significant or unique ecological factors should be noted during the general site 
analysis. These might include; 

indicator species of site or micro-site quality, local and micro- climatic conditions, unique 
or superlative specimens of interest, evidences of natural or man-made environmental influ- 
ences (ecological problem areas) , other important or unique factors related to land, air, 
water, plant, animal and energy interrelationships on the site. 

Obviously, field observations such as these are only rough indicators of site quality. For use 
as an ecology laboratory, a site sliould receive much more intensive analysis. Such an analysis 
would normally be pursued in connection with the program of study and, in fact, would consist 
of a more-or-less continuous inventory. 

Vegetation 

Analysis of vegetation on the school site should not only be considered in relation to its 
ecological value but also in terms of its architectural, engineering, climatic control and 
aesthetic values. 

Architectural value of vegetation includes its use in defining exterior space by forming 
walls, canopies and floors, in screening out objectional views, and in privacy control. 

Engineering uses of vegetation include siltation and erosion control, acoustical controls, 
atmospheric controls and glare and reflection reduction. Vegecation can reduce objectionable 
noise by absorbing, deflecting, or defracting sound; it can help control atmospheric pollution 
by screening out atmospheric i-articulates and by absorbing CO2. A3 so, in urban areas espec- 
ially, vegetatit.,n is being utilized effectively as barriers against excessive glare and reflec- 
tion from high albedo surfaces such as concrete and glass. 

Vegetation also helps to modify and control climate. By acting as windbreaks, vegetation 
can effectively reduce wind velocity by fifty percent for ten to twenty times the height of a 
planting. It can control the micro-climate by intercepting precipitation, by holding soil 
moisture, and by providing cooling shade in the summer. 

^ Lynch, Kevin. Site planning. 
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Natural and introduced vegetation can increase the aesthetic value of the site in many ways 
including: its variety, color, form, texture, fragrance, contrast, etc. 

During a general site analysis, vegetation may be categorised in broad terms such as types 
or -ssociations. Specific site purposes (such as an environsientai education program would im- 
pos,.j eventually demand that a fairly complete vegetation inventory be compiled. An inventory 
which considers the ecological, economic, architectural, engineering, climate control and 
aesthetic values of vegetation can help in more effective development and utilization of the 
site. Developmental considerations might include, for example, leaving areas of a site in 

2* f.r^^!^''^''^ ecological and functional reasons or introducing vegetation for 

any of the above nar.ed reasons. 

Summary of vegetational analysis: 

Ecological Values— (see Ecology of the Site) 

Economic Va lues— agricultural , forest, and other commercial resource uses; land values. 

functional considerations. 
A rchitectural V ajAies-de fines exterior space, floors, walls, canopies, corridors, privacy 

control, screening, buffering, separation of incompatible activities and functions. 
Engineering Values-acoustical control, atmospheiic control, albedo control, soil erosion 

and water siltation control. 
Climatic Value- interception of precipitation, windbreaks, frost depth control, soil-moistur 

retention, shade value, light intensity and quality control. 
Aesthetic Values- Visual quality, color, form, texture, fragrance, shade value and patterns, 

spatial proximity, contrast. 



Physical Geology, Soils, Hydrology 

These areas are directly influenced by the historical geology of the region as described in 
Regional and Community Influences. One important aspect of school site analysis is, therefore 

charac^^ris^m ''"f "^^'^^."^^^ ^^^^ ^° "^^^^ geological, hydrological,'anTsoU ' 
Characteristics of the site to this regional influence. 

General considerations could include: (examples relate to a glaciated region) 

Physical Geoloqy- land form and topographical features such as eskers, kames, moraines, 
glacial boulders, rocks (stone walls), glacial striations on rock outcroppings ; drift 
pre-glacial and post-glacial features-*^sils, emerged shorelines and beachers' silt and 

inlLlfnTt^T^ "''''^ ^"'^ minerals on site; weathering of rocks and minerals 

including those in man-made structures- and artifacts. 

Soil£— Soil types, characteristics, uses and Habitations. This information is available 
through the Soil Conservation Service which has made extensive soil analyses and soil 
mappings . 

In addition, rough field identification of soils can include the following six major 
classes: clean sands and gravels; silty and clayey sands and gravels; inorganic clays, 
sandy, silty or gravelly clays; inorganic silts and fine clays, organic silts and clays; 
peat and muck. ' 

Hydrology — 

On-site precipitation data: types, frequencies, quantities, duration, etc. 

Surface water data: location, size, quality, formation of, age of.- lakes, ponds, marshes, 

swales, estuaries, bays, major and minor drainage systems, run-off influences, erosion 

and deposition. 

Ground water data: porosity, percolation rates, location, quantity, quality, aquifers, 
aquifer recharge areas, springs, wells, water table, indicators of water table. 

The identification of geological, hydrological and soil characteristics have implirations 
for site planning and development. F example, subsurface conditions may affect excavation, 
structural bearing strength and drainage. The height of the water table is important for tiup- 
piy and vegetation. A high water table, however, can cause difficulties such as in excavation 
^undJS J^^"'^^' insufficient structural bearing strength of the soil, and unstable 

foundations. High water tables are often indicated by water levels in wells and diggings, 
seepages and springs, as well as by indicator plants such as willows and poplars. 

Landscape Character 

.„.?,\^f ^^^r.r factors already discussed, site analysis should also address itself to 

evaluation of the site from a visual or aesthetic viewix>int. Often the most successiul site 
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development is that which results in the least disruption of the character of the site. 
Analysis of the site's character should consider: 

Visual Form — 

'*'««tI?!»''\iohr'TH°"' "f" enclosure and separation .»5 linkage, land £om, 
ZllTA ^LrufilL:^'^' "O""""^'!" ^e^-'"-. structures/ 

Scale; large {envirortfaeiiul) u^al^t small (human) scale. 

Views and Viewpoints: focal points, dominant features, secondary features, 
sou^ "^rr^ surficial materials (rocJ., earth, water, vegetation) 

^pund and Noise- -intensity, quality, duration, loud areas, quiet areas. 
liSht.-orientation, albedo, intensity, quality, color, duration, shading. 

^ a»nfral^ ""f diversion by plants or structures, turbulence, eddys, 

general circulation patterns, cooling effects. 

Microclimate— influences due to composite factors listed above. 
Historic and Cultural Influences 

Recognition and documentation of the site's significant historic and cultural influences 
Offers important evidence of man's cultural heritage. Such site information^an serve asan 
envir™f conditions which have been responsible in helping to J^flu^celhe 

EvZl^^ T "^tS" '^""i^^ "«der Regional and Community Influences. 
auaf?^»n^' Structures or other ar.:ifacts, can often be restored to original 

S S add ITiZZit^ educational, historical, and recreational value. Furthern^reTthese 
s:aSda\°d?'L":i^^^^^^^^ '° -"--'^^ environment whic^, all too often,' reflects 

Existing and Proposed Land Uses and Controls 

whicJ; ex^sSa or ItatalT concerned with the extent to 

c^n L!! / Proposed uses are affecting or may have effects on the site. These effects 

can have considerable influence on ecological and social conditions in the area, it iliapor- 
l^Ji^iSfr ""^^ identified and evaluated in order to determine ";re such ^ 

(T, .it ^! ^'"P^^^i^ natural conditions and/or where precautionary measures 

(policies or controls) could be created to minimize environmental problems. 

Land use considerations should include : 

S^r^tof ?f activity or use area and an appropriate physical description of same 

Location, capacity and user density of surface and subsurface service and utility flTc'^ 

llr'^Ltt f /^ff^'.P^'^^ing areas, power and pipe lines, communication lines, 
recreational facilities, disposal systems, etc. 
Accessibility of activities from within and outside the site. 

Determining the degree to which the activities or uses are compatible with observed 

natural and social conditions and needs. 
Type and condition of existing structures. 
Obvious and significant patterns of use. 
Policy and control considerations should include ; 
Zoned areas „^ 
Sub-division regulations 
Safety and building codes 
Rights of way 
Easements 

Otner considerations 

Also, the need for any of these based on the site analysis findings. 



OFF-SITE CHARACTERISTICS AND INFLUENCES 

act2!sticf which infrr'^^'^f ..ite analysis concerns the examination of off-site char- 
acteristics which influence the site or which are or may be influenced by site development. 
Such considerations could include any of the previously discussed site analysis factors 
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It call be seeii that site analysis is concerne<a with all aspects of the site's surface and 
sub-surface physical conditions. These include both natural and man-made enviromnental influ- 
ences relating to ecological, economic , political, social, technological, and aerU-.etic points 
of view. The outline which follows is a condensation of the previous information and provides 
a site analysis format which could be used by a committee working in the area of school site 
^selection, planning, development and utilization. It could also be used by teachers and stu- 
dents in the environmental education emphasis within the school curriculum. This is especially 
important because the school site serves as an outdoor laboratory for activities in the 
environmental education program. It is important to recognize that site analysis, like com- 
munity inventory, is performed at various levels 'of complexity and may, in fact, be a continuous 
process in view of the constant changes which occur within the natural and man-made environment* 



GUIDELINES FOR SCHOOL SITE PLANNING 
OUTLINE FOR GENERAL SITE ANALYSIS 

I. Acquisition of Adequate Base Maps, Aerial Photographs, or other Graphic Aids 
II. Introductory Information 

A. Regional and Community influences 

I* Geographic Location 

2. Size 

3. General I^.^ormation 

a» Natural Influences 

b. Historic and Cultural Influences 

c. Economic and Social Influences 

d. lnstitutior»al and Recreational Influences 

III. On-site Characteristics and Influences 

A. Topography and Drainage 

B. Ecology of the Site 

C. Vegetation 

D. Physical Geology, soils, and Hydrology 
Landscape Character 

F. Historic and Cultural Influences 

G. Existing Land Uses and Controls 

IV. Off-Site Characteristics and Influences <same as IIIJ 



RESOURCE INFORMATION FOR SITE ANALYSIS 
GENERAL INFORMATION ON SITE PLANNING 

1. Lynch, Kevin. Site Planning. The M.I.T. Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1962. 

2. McHarg, lan L. Design with Mature. Published for the American Museum of Natural History, 
The Natural History Press, Garden City, New York, 1969. 
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APPENDIX a 



PROGRAM DEVEWPMENT 

Once the need for a particular kind of development or purpose has been recognized and broad 
objectives have been established, program development can be undertaken. Just as site analysis 
is concerned with making an in-depth study of the character of the site, program development is 
concerned with analyzing the nature of the particular purpose or use for that site. Developing 
Ll^l*^ T ^!?f/^^f ^^^^^ "^^^ greatest degree of compatibility between site and 
purpose. Compatibility is reflected by functional design which results in the least destructive 
GistuTMnca to the site* 

1^? ^"t f^^"^*" °^ program development is the "program," which, when combined with site 
analysis, helps to answer four basic questions; 

1. What con$>onents need to be created (or modified) on the site? 

2. VJhat components need to be left on the site? 

3. What coa^nents need to be removed from the site? 

4. What unique qualities does the site have to offer to the development of the program and 
its specific roles? 

The answers to these questions are expressed graphically in the third phase of site plannino. 
Design Concept Development, where the sita and program are "fitted" together into a compatible 
working relationship. 

n-oJ*"® following outline and examples illustrate, in part, the process of program development. 
Based on the previous model, the program might begin as follows: 

Step 1: Statement of purpose and objectives 

School sites can and should be planned and developed to provide greater benefits to the 
coBomnity. m addition to providing space for the physical plant, school sites 
should be selected, designed, and utilized in a manner which will; 

.1. include broader instructional programs relevant to present and future social and 
environmental problems and needs; 

2. encourage greater community use of a community-owned resource! 

3. provide more efficient and economic operation and inaintenance of the physical plant 
through better control and management of environmental factors, such as modification of 
the microclimate through plantings or orienting activities to take best advantage of 
microclimatic conditions? ^ 

4. serve to exemplify and promote a land ethic to all citizens of the community. 

Step 2 I The roles of the school site in environmental education 

The various roles of the school site in the environmental education program can help to 
achieve the above objectives. These roles include serving as: " 

1. an ecology laboratory; 

2. an fenvironmental management laboratory; 

3. a natural history interpretive area; 

4. a multipurjtose school-community recreation area. 

Step 3: Analysis of these roles for program development 

^ir^Jtll "se^ch areas are suggested to serve as criteria for analyzing each role. The informa- 
tion which results from this analysis should lead to specific site design considerations and 
implications. These in tjrn affect what will be created or modified on the site, removed from 
site, and left on the site. 

^^.i'^^ following are examples of some of the kinds of information to seek and some general 
design considerations and implications which could arise frot hat information. 
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Analysis criteria Information soug ht 



1. Regulations and 
Standards 



2* Unique 

Characteristics 



3* Educational 
SpocificationE 



4. User 

Character is tics 



5. Site 

Characteristics 



Zoning ordinances 
Safety and health 
Engineering specs. 
Construction specs. 

Specific information about 
the role, e,g,, what makes 
the ecology role different 
from the natural history 
interpretive role. 

Identifies educational 
level of user; states spe- 
cific role objectives; 
determines content to be 
taught; determines the 
activities which will 
take place on-off site 
in that role. 

Physical, psychological, 
social needs of user. 



Information derived from 
site analysis: 
'a, general regional and 

comroxuiity influence 
b. on-sit a characteristics 
c- adjacent off-site 

character istics . 



Design considerations/implications 

Location of boundary and lot lines, build- 
ings^ activities, circulation routes^ route 
densities, protection of site during con- 
struction, linkage of activities^ etc. 

Kelpr to identify and protect special areas 
and coc^nents on site needed for that role, 
e.g,, diversity of habitats? diversity of 
p]?nts and animals; diversity of success- 
ional stages. 

Establishes specific needs and limits of the 
areas and coaqponents to be used for those 
activities. (Specific site characterietica 
also help deterxuine the content and 
activities.} 



Suggests considerations such as best location 
of activities, user safety and protection^ 
circulation densities, best pathway grad- 
ients for comfort, need for v£u:iety of 
activities* 

Shared school-community facilities and land 
uses; design compatible with region and com- 
munity; soil suitability and capability; 
circulation routes and linkages; aesthetic 
''^iews; points of interest; microclimatic 
conditions. 



Steps 4 and 5: (Self-expianatory— see Model) 



GUIDELINES FOR SCHOOL SITE PLANNING; PHASE III 

DESIGN CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 

The final phase. Design Concept Development. Is the graphic interpretation of how the site 
ana pr ;>gram should be blended into a compatible solution. 
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Sttp 1 



step a 



sup 3 



Step 4 



3x.mp 



Strntastent of purport | 
recognizing the need 1 
for eehool sites to 
serve broader objec- 
tlTeg, 



Model Illustrating the School 
Site Program Developaent Proeess 



Idtntifj th# components of tht purpo»«- 

the broad roles 
of the I ^hool elte In 
envlronttental educa- 
tions 



I# The ocologj laboratory role; 
II « The environmental sanagenent 
role J 

III* The natural hlatory Interpre- 
tation role; 
IV « The multipurpose school-" 

comDunlty recreation area role. 



Analyze each role according to the folloirlng criteria » ... 




... In order to find out - 
hex the role influe^ices 



the site — - 



and 



r 

I 



What needs to be created or 
modified on the site? 



e,5. What needs to be reaoved fron 
" the site? 



how the role la Influenced 
by the site* 





What needs to be left on the site? 

Vhat unique qualities does the 
site hare to offer in planning 
aetlTltles trlthln a oertain 
pole? 



Make cosparisons Between The roles to*see how~^ey relate* 
Can they share sone of the same facilities? 
e.g. Should they be linked together? How closily? Where? 
what is their best spatial relationship to 
each other? 




i: 



I Conclusions J Suaanariae these findings by describing how ' 



"pxtrpose'* (all the'roles coilectivslyj 



affects, aod is affected by, the site. 



Steps l-e>2*3*.4^5 s the PfiOORAK 
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^^^^^5^ APPENDIX D 

^^"^^ SCHOOL SITE ANALYSIS 

FORM SHEETS 

>r developed by the 

Soil Conservation Searvice, u*S.D,A, 



SCHOOL SITE ANALYSIS 
Potential Outdoor Classroom use or Development 



Analysis performed by: 
School name: 



.Address: 



School district: 

Total school enrollment: Now:_ 
Number of classrooms per grade: 
Five years 
Now from now 

1- 



3- 
4- 



5-- 

7- 
8- 



School type: 



; F^ve years from now: 



Five years 
Now from now 



9- 
10- 
11- 
12- 



Now 



Five years 
from now 



Name of school representative in charge of development: 
^ ~ ... Position: 

!• Basic Infonnation 

A* Dimensions of total grounds: length ft. x width ft. 

B* Acres: ; acres occupied by building and pavement: 

C» Boundaries: 

North : 

South: 

East: "~ 

West: , ■ 

D» Current use of site (estimate percentages) : 

1. Buildings, parking, roads, sidewalks 

2. lawns and landscaped areas " 

3. Play areas— practice fields, blacktop, swings, etc. 

4. Specific athletic sites — football, baseball, etc* 

5. Undeveloped or unused area with outdoor classroom 

potential 

Total 100% 
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E. Building composition: 

Wood frame ; stucco ; brick $ stone . 

II* Survey of Existing Outdoor Classroom Materials 

A* Shrubs and trees 

!• Approx. no. natives ; approx. no. native species 

2. Approx p no» foreign or nurseymen's varieties; 

individuals y varieties or species 

3* List of native species: — — — 

Approx. Approx. Approx. Approx, 

JiSiHE No. age Name No. ^ age 



4* Shrub areas: (Check) 

school lawn ; fercerows ; foundation ; buffers 

local groupings ; undeveloped areas ; other locations 

Porbs (e.g.^ goldenrod) and grasses 

1. Approx, no. natives ; approx. no. native species 

2. Approx. no. foreign or floriculture varieties: 

individuals ; varieties or species 

3. List of native species or varieties: ' 

Approx. No. Name Approx. No. 



4. Forb ana 7rass areas (grasses other than planted lawns) : 

Forbs ; Lawn ; fencerows ? foundation i buffers 

floral plant^ings j undeveloped areas ; other 



Grasses: fencero;^s ; buffers ; undeveloped areas 

other ' . 

C. Animals 

Homes observed Location 

Good site for animal tracks — — — ~— 



Feeding stations . Nests 



D. Water and wetland areas 

stream ? pond ditches j downspouts ; 

^^^P J ? marsh ; temporary pond (after 

floods) 
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E. Geological-- earthsciences 

1. Eroded areas ; location 

2. Elevation difference between highest & lowest points ft> 
3* Types of rock in buildings 



in graveled areas 
in outwash areas 

4. Bedrock exposure " 

5. Erratics 



6* Rocks # rockpile^ gravel, etc. 



Soils: type location 

type location 

type location 

type location 



others present soil map available 

soil profile exposure 



P. Historical 

Markers ; Monuments j Cornerstones ; old trees 



Stumps I Other 



Special Facilities 

weather station Nature trail ; student gardens 



III. Potential for Developing This Site Into a Usable Area for Outdoor Environmental 

Education; Good Potential ; some Potential ; 

Good Potential ; Some Potential ; Low Potential 

Possibility for perimeter areas to be developed 

IV • Accessibility to Outdoor Areas Off School Property 

Access to Parks: Adjacent ; within 15 minute walk 

Other areas within 15 minute walk from school: ~ 



Open fields ^ vacant lots ; croplands ; orchards 

deserted farms ; cemeteries ; old building foundations 

gravel pits and other excavations 



NOTE; A sketch of the outdoor laboratory site and recommendations of the survey 
team should also be included in this school sit*? analysis. 
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APPENDIX E 

IMPROVISED PLAY AREAS 

by Tim Speyer, Environmental Education Consultant 
Dexter, Michigan Public Schools 



At one time, play activity was considered a curious, but unimportant factor in the education 

S t^^u^S'".' °f ''f^' "^"'^"'^^ ^'^^ ^^-5^ remarSbly as wI^^L^^ ty hSdreds 

°^ playgrounds being built and used across the nation. In these pJay eLiromnents, 
children expand their awareness of the world around them-in the process developing their^n- 
tellectual, emotional, and physical capabilities aeveioping tneir in 

the^stLnfolareLwnf !^''^^"'"^^^ ^'^^ apparatus as an alternative to 

vised" J equipment usually installed in the swing-slide-seesaw area. The word "impro- 

^ tJLTr,t f i^"""^^ "^f"^ resources available (both material and hSan) will 

be from in and around the community and/or vicinity of the reader. 

To minimize the monetary expense, the reader should be aware of certain points concernino 
the development of ia^jrovised play areas j pomts concerning 

^* !!?^! ^ "° contracting out of any sort for... design or construction help. Large 

scale design is improbable. The scope of the project should be limited to 1/4 a^re or 
restrictiSis?^ limited heavy equipment and manpower available, and possible budget 

^* ^I'Jift^^^"; J^^^^' ^'''^ construction should be done mainly by voluntfeers within the 
^ZS^rbe df-ndJ''""''"' teachers, and children. Help outside of the community 
should not be depended upon to carry out the major share of this project. 

doLss^oraS^^^rL^"^ "^^^^ ^^'^^ - ^^-^ -i-s 

^' ^ssibiS^^^^ cases, there will be no full time supervision and funds are limited, the 
possibility of a conpletely unanchored play area will not be considered here. 

construction materials and plant materials should be used only when absolutely 
necessary. Try to get these materials donated. a«sv^->.ute*y 

^* SiroSrSf p^fect!^ ^""^ conwunity may not be totally, or significantly solved 

A^J^ "^^r "S^^ ^° procedural steps necessary to organize, fund, 

design, and maintain improvisea play r.reas. By simplifying and outlining the planning d^i^n, 

?f tSrSjSdSl^'JS'r' "^'I T''^^ ""'"^ " " ^^^^ ^''''^ ^''^^^ ^^ of "^practlcll value 

^.Ttt^Jl who has no design or mechanical background. Although professional designers 

^^Lf ^2 ^"''i P'^i^^^tely undertaken projects, what happens when a community cannof 

ir lLT^. tr \°^.T^ ^" individual, [or if] there isn't enough money available S pay 
Sli^^raut?or°^m'i'' A community must then act in its own self-interest. Time anf^ime 

of^n4oS°Li'^t" f f*"' ^"^"^ ^ initiative ard motivation on the 

part of unprofessional volunteers can bring about a creative, iB5)rovi8ed play area for children 

rtju":r?;ttlf plvslcfl^"^^ seeded., sterile and devoid ^f fun. A^d ^in^rthls' Zl%T 
Sor ^n^e^cit" ^^^^^""^^ ^P^""^' adapted to any environment-rural, suburban, 

suc^issiif developing a^, improvised play area build upon one another with each 

succssive stage of the planning process. These procedural steps are: 

pr^ect'''^ c««munity support and involvement: obtaining a working base to undertake the 

2. Choosing and analyzing a site, se/ecting a site within the community which is most 

feasible and/or available for the project, and placing the play area on the selected site 
for purposes of maximum utilization and efficiency. seAectca site 

^' 2"nSur?^^?n/?^ constructiTon materials, tools, machinery, and labor: where and how 
to go about finding these resour^*es. 
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4. Physical design of the play area: understanding and application of the design process as 
it applies to this project* 

5. Preconstruction day ineetings: planning and organizing what will be needed for the con- 
struction day* 

6. Construction dayt organizing and constructing the actual play area* 

?• Maintenance, safety, and liability; the need for a regular maintenance and inspection 
schedule so as to prevent unnecessary injuries, accidents, and potential lawsuits. 

Let us exanvine these steps in greater detail. 



GATHERING COMMUNITY SUPPORT AND INVOLVEMENT 

Xnitiflly, some member, or members, within the community must establish that there is a 
definite need for a new play area. This opinion should be arrived at through the common agree- 
ment of community or school administraU^rs, teachers, students, school groups, parents, church 
groups, community organizations, and/or youicJ organizations — as many members of. the community 
ns possible. If an outside individual is invited in to consult, he should not bring along any 
previous notions about what the community needs are, but rather get this information from the 
citizens themselves. 

Once [the need for such a project! is established by the community, those individuals most 
interested in the project's implementation should form into a central organizing committee. 
This committee* s first job is to make the community ac large knowledgeable about the need and 
purpose of the project, and to begin to gather solid community involvement. Thir- can be 
achieved through additional meetings announced through coOTtiunity, school^ or organizational 
newsletters, if the newsletters don't bring citizens to the meetings, at least tlie citizens 
are made aware of the project. 

One excellent mechanism for beginning to involve citizens is throu^ fund raising drives. 
In addition to obtaining the necessary money needed to pay for construction materials, rented 
tools, hardware, and machinery, the community will be the target of the drive— and is again 
made aware of the project's purpose and need. Some possible events for funding might include 
community, school, or organizational plays, concerts, carnivals, athletic events, sponsored 
bikeathons or walkathons, car washes, and/or bake sales • Any one or two of these events, if 
well organized, should be able to raise the necessary funds to undertake the project's 
construction. 

By this time, a broad base of the citizenry should be knowledgeable and involved in the 
project. This supportive base (even if only five to ten people) rmst be achieved before holding 
the first of two preconstruction day meetings. These meetings, which should naturally involv3 
as many community members as possible, should deal with tfiree main subject areas s 

1; Choosing and analyzing a site for the pla^' aurea. 

2* Finding community contacts for constructi,)n materials, tools, machinery, and labor. 
3. Deciding upon the physical design of the play area. 

CHOOSING AND /»NALYZING A SITE 

Once the site is located, the physical characteristics which comprise {or will comprise) the 
actual site should be analyzed. These characteristics are briefly discussed here with some 
possible recononeitdaticnss 

Topograph y — One should integrate sliding, swinging, and clintoing apparatus into the hillside 
if possible, use the top*?^ cf hills for concentrated use^ build away from where water drains 
during heavy storms, and consider any erosion problems if grass is worn away (or has the 
potential to be worn away) on the hillsides. 

Plant materials — Placement of existing plant materials suggest various possibilities. Large 
woodlots and tree masses can provide visual and physical barriers* These areas are also ideal 
f^r more passive, reflective activity. Hedgerows or plant materials in a line can also be used 
as visual barriers, as well as defii^ing the physical I'mits of a play area. 

Proposed shade trees should be of sufficient caliber (diameter) to be guy^ired solidly, 
thus protecting the tree from heavy winds, rains, and snows. This usually means that trees 
should be planted up to one to two inches in caliber, the cost of which can easily reach §50 
per tree or more. For most projects of the improvised type, only small "whips** (thin yoiing 
trees) could affora to be purchased. And quite obviously, these can be easily damaged and/or 
vandalized. 
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Drainage characteristics — Do not usually build apparatus ir <ireas where water drains and/or 

gathers during and after a rain storm. Build Instead on the lopes or on top of a hill. Use 

low areas and drainage ditches for mud-play oriented activities. Know where the drains are, 
and where they lead tOr especially if the surface treatment is asphalt. 

Water e;;omentS' >'-For an improvised plav area, an outdoor water fountain or hose outlet should 
be accessible for play activities with mud and sandr as well as for thirsty youngsters. 

Soil — Keep in r.ind that cj =^v soil Is hard, and saiKiy soil is soft. Thus a deeper foundation 
is necessary in sandy soil. Heavy use of apparatus built on the side of a hill will *^ear away 
grass and cause some soil erosion. Foundations of apparatxis at the bottom of a hill, pit, or 
depression will be subject to more heavily saturated soils. 

Public utilities — It is good policy to have access to electrical outlets for construction 
putposeFr but electrical extensions can be used if needed. Build clear of electrical power 
lines and manholes if possible because they are potential hazards. 

Special features — These features alone can either make or break a potential area. Such fea- 
tures might include rock outcroppingri, a hill, a pit or depression, a particularly large tree, 
anu/or vite/ elements of some type. Use a positive feature to its fullest potential. Try and 
rework a negative one so that it can become a positive element in the design. 

Orientation — Site orientation suggests consiucfation of many factors. Kxiow the proximity to 
streets, hignways, school buildings, business establishments, and/or private residences of any 
play area. Put the play area in a safe place which will not be near traffic or distract those 
who want privacy. Determine which areas are going to be in the sun most often, and which are 
going to be in the shade most ofttjn. Use plant materials, topography, and water features to 
tlteir best advantage. 

Siz e — ^Frequently, the question arises as to how one ^satisfactorily allocates the apparatus 
for a particular site. The Natioi.al tlaying Fields Association suggests that if the area is 
fairly la. 3e (half an acre or more), allow a large proportion to remain open for children's 
ball games, bicycles, and free play. Allow half the remaining area for the provision of con- 
venttonal tubular speel equipment, if one feels that this type of equipment must be included. 
The remaining area is for the type of play apparatus described in this guide. Because of the 
nature of improvised projects, large numbers of children can be accomnodated in relatively 
small spaces. 



COMMUNirV CONTACTS FOR CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS, TOOLS, MACHINERY, AND LABOR 

Many of the 'decisions made in analyzing the site may depend on the type of construction 
materials which are given, donated, or bought for the project. Materials used will vary 
greatly from donated, tubular steel swings to what many consider "junk"t old tires, telephone 
poles, railroad tie,>, iog*^., and ropes. These. . .elements are not highly aesthetic, but then 
again, aesthetics is no criteria for judging the success of & play area. These materials are 
easy to obtain, very inexpensive or free for the asking, but most of all, the children enjoy 
them. These materials can be collected right on the play site in most cases. Possible 
community contacts include: 

Lumber companies — Many times, rejected boards or log poles can be obtained inexpensively. 
Cedar log pole?;, usually six to eight inches in diameter and ten feet long, are e cellent for 
construction purposes. These are relatively inexpensive. Plywood bo£ 'ds for painting and 
olatforms have a high cost, but are v'-?il worth the investment. Also railroad ties can usually 
be obtained here. 

Telephone and <ilectric companies — These companies are constantly taking down old utilj,ty 
poles and replacing them with new ones* These huge poles make excellent vertical and hori- 
zontal supports, and are usually free for the asking. Also, large wooden spools that hold 
electrical wire are usually available. They can be stacked and nailed and/or bolted together 
on asphalt with no foundation necessary. This makes spools the ideal building unit for high 
density urban use. Finally, woodchips may be obtained. When clearing telephone lines of tree 
branches, the downed cuttings are fed through a chipping machine and hauled away« The tele- 
phone or electric company may deliver^ dig and place poles, and deliver spools and woodchips 
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as a commu^ity service. Be persistent, but very tactful in dealing with these contacts Their 
T^lr""" collection of construction materials and save n«ny hours of hI^r;edIous 

a« i!f!r^ surplus Product stores> -These stores sell stock at unbelievably low prices to public 

. schools, investigate wheth.^r such a store exists in your area, and ask if yo7 
quaUfy to purchase materials there, check this contact out before buying Anything. 

gi resorts- Ski resorts replace frayed, nylon tow line every spring. This rope is usually 

VsuTllt "t L'"r";e'for'L'''°^''' ''''''' cominHintL" on. 

.op: ^e^Lrter^^n St^eT^^^^^^ 

b'unLntLnLcLnr ' ^^^"^"^ buildinTuSt°:1ci° " 

loc ^hlSrrstorL''°Tr" "'^''^ '^''^ relatively inexpensively con^ared to nvost 

lltt: rr. r.lu f """^^ Obtained from other sources, this is the logical 

Place^to go. other bargains might be found here if you search and ask. Cargo nets ale but one 

la rge'truck^rer ire'L^?"^^"'"' "tt' "'"^'^^ °' ^^^^ ^^^^^ -'^<^ 

sScke^ Jhe If^a^r .hf^ ^'^^i'r ^''^ ""^^"^ '^^^"^^ teamwork to be rolled around and 

stacked. The larger the tire, the better and stronger it is, in all probability. 

simffrfffHirP^"''"^^ railroads ar« constantly replacing old ties. Many times they are 
free LrJia f " replaced, others are stacked in railroad yards and are inexpensive or 
free for the asking in roost cases. "o*vc uj. 

sih ^i^^""^!! departments- State and local departments may be contacted for tires, culverts, pos- 
Ittt ^""S^ ^"^.^"vel, and plywood boards. Plywood boards make up most of our la^ge SwJy 

pro pertief^'Thr^rt^'f^ """"";'^''^^ constru^^tion materials may be found on vacated lots and 
Se property. ^ '^^^^ companies are usually located on signs somewhere on 

jec lr^der c^t^cr"" m.'': • available from current building pro- 

jects under contract. Old tires might also be obtained from this source. 

mat ^ial/'^Hrr^""" :^!'^"'^ culverts, soil, sand, gravel, and other miscellaneous construction 
materials which are eithex not going to be used or have been rejected might be available! 

mfm.S^£E^-SomB miscellaneous hardware must be purchased- ^specially plenty of 'machine 
is i^tr^ei™L ^^^^"^ poles together. Chances of hardware ...res donating the^e supplies 
is extremely remote. There is little one can do to cut expenditures here. 

frof^7?3!r^"'°"i'' the rental company if there is a tool which cannot be obtained 
JZZr.^ ^ community. Rentals are usually inexpensive, but can mount up in cost to a 
substanti.ll amount with usage beyond a couple of days. 

La^^-Ccmmunity or school administrators, teachers, students, school groups, parents, 
fo^^el^''"f?'i^;^"^^'' organisations, and/or youth organi=.ations are all legitimate contacts 
IZ I' ^ t ^"^^^ "^"^ ^'^^^ contacts will noed to be sought to fulfill 

the ncedeu objectives of any one particular area. 



PHYSICAL DES'GN OF THE i>LM AREA 



Because volunteer planning and labor, and locally available construction materials are used 

llustSionr? ^'^^ rr' '''' ^"'"^ ^^^^ — t be gi'n. 

oti^!n . possible ideas are included nere to provide a base to work from. The si^e and 

ZT.\ T T apparatus can be generally judged by t).e scale of the children. The 

most dynamic and exciting pieces of apparatus are usually the highest. The followinq notes 
should snrve as a rough guide to the construction methods em^ loyod in r^st improvised play 
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1. The materials must be absolutely sound and the construction as strong as possible. 
Accident rii^k should be no more than in the case of equipment on a traditional play area. 

2. Bury all loos and poles a minimum of three feet. 

3. For higher logs, poles, and timbers, a general rule of thumb is to bury 1/4 to 1/3 of the 
total length. For example, a log twelve feet long would be buried about four feet down. 
A log eighteen feet in length would be buried about six feet. (The deeper you go, the 
better.) Cement reinforcement in t?,ese holes can be used if deemed necessary. 

4. Poles, logs, railroad ties, and timbers can best be bonded together through the use of 
1/2 to 3/4 inch diameter machine bolts with washers and nuts. 

5. When replacing the soil around a log in a hole, be sure that the loose soil is compacted 
solidly to prevent settling and shifting due to heavy use and wet weather. 

6. Large wooden spools need no foundation. The base units should be broad enough, though, 
so that the higher units are stable and safe. 

?• In placing the apparatus on the site, the functions and movements of the various games 
should be taken into account. Although on the same play area, wilder games and apparatus 
should be kept apart and divided from more passive play. For exan^le, don't place a 
sandbox next to a set of sv*inging tires or a climbing tower. 
8. Try to tie various pieces of apparatus together by connecting them with ropes, logs, or 
any other means. This is a concept known as "linked play." The choice of what to do 
next becomes an experience, since all apparatus is somehow linked together. Instead of 
individual play units, one has a play environment. 

PRECONSTRUCTION DAY MEETINGS 

We have now dealt with those broad subject areas that should be discussed in the first pre- 
construction day meeting: (1) choosing and analyzing a site, (2) community contacts for 



construction materials, tools, machinery, and labor, and (3) the physical design of the play 
area. A it possible agenda for the meeting might run something like* this: 

1. Discuss and analyze the site and decide on the probable location of the play area. 

2. Show on an overhead projector, the illustrations of the improvised play apparatus shown 
in this guide. This will give the group some idea of what is possible to undertake. 
The group can then develop variations on these ideas to suit their own circumstances. 

3. Figure out approximately how much of each construction material will be needed for each 
desired piece of apparatus - 

4. Assign one or two individuals to each type of construction loateriai. It is their 
responsibility to try and make the community contacts listec earlier, and to get that 
material to the play area site if possible. 

5. Set up a time for the second preconstruction day meeting— -approximately one or two weeks 
later. 

The secx>nd precor*struction day meeting should run something like this: 

1. rind out if the amount of construction materials available or received is over or under 
what was planned for in the first meeting. Due to the low budget, adjustments or addi- 
tional followup must be made if there is not encugh, or too much, of a particular 
material. 

2. Decide what tools and heavy machinery will be necessary to construct that unit of 
apparatus. 

3. Appoint one or two individuals to captain the construction of each specific unit of ap- 
paratus. He or she should know just what material hardware, machinery, and tools will 
be needed for that unit on construction day. 

4. Find out which individuals can bring their own tools or machinery. Those that can't be 
supplied by the rommunity will need to be rented. 

5. Appoint an indi :dual [to take] responsibility for renting the necessary machinery and 
tools. 

6. Appoint an individual to purchase the necessary ^ardware. 

7. Decide on the date for construction day--when all construction materials, hardware, 
machinery, tools, and citizenry will come together. Saturday is usually the best time, 
starting early in the morning and finishing late in the afternoon. 

8. Make sure that all those at the meeting have the phone numbers of the central organizing 
committee. In case of an unexpected problem, these individuals should be notified 
immediately. 
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Notice th«t a relatively small, but important job is given to many different individuals. 
This helps to spread the work load out and involve as many people as possible. 

CONSTRUCTION DAY 

>, ,^^°"^«>"Struction day, t:»ose individuals most familiar vith the plan should stake out the 
holes that are to be dug. If the telephone or electric company can dig the holes a day or two 
°rvT ""^^ unavailable., the holes should still 

^ °" ^ beforehand so that time is not wasted on construction day. A two-man 

IITJ '^^^^^^ ^"^'^'^ly efficiently in most 

cases, other rented tools and ecjuipment should be secured as early on Saturday morning as 

Sv'S «L.ow" °" ^^"^ '° "^"^ miscellaneous errands. Construction 

w Z^TIX. ^°l^°^/^'^°"5h by each man, woman, and child of the task(s) appointed him or 
^Lfr= n1 day nestings. Much like an old-fashioned barn raising, as many 

members of the communxty should be involved as possible; everybody helps and everybodi part*. 
imp^^o"!;ed^L7:rLsinclJde^^ construction „.terials, ..chinery, tools, and hardware used tor 

!• telephone poles 

2. cedar log poles 

3. truck and tractor tires 

4. wooden planks 

5. old, sturdy, dead trees 

6. railroad ties 

7. wooden spools 

8. cement culverts 

9. oil drums 

10. ropes 

11. sand and woodchips 

12. truck or van for hauling heavy materials 

13. two-man motorized posthoXe digger 

14. one-half inch machine drill 
15» shovels 

16. one--man posthole digger 

17. carpenters saw and hacksaw 

18. hammers, wrenches, and screwdrivers 
19* ladders 

20- one-half inch by sixteen inch or three-^quarter inch by sixteen inch aucjer bits fco: 
machine bolt holes 

23 one and one-quarter inch by sixteen inch auger bits for rope holes. An alternative to 
buying long bits which could bend under stress is to buy shorter bits witii a strona bit 
extension. »i-*w*»%# ^^.^ 

22. one-half inch or three-quarter inch machine bolts, nuts, and washers. One can buy 
machine bolts in prethreaded lencrths. lother alternative is to rent a bolt threadier and 
cut dcwn longer unthreaded rods on construction day to needed lengths. 

23. Six inch nail spikes for securing plywood boards 

24. Chain, chain repair links, and eye screws for swivel log beams and other innovations 

25. paint, primer, rollers, and brushes. 

26. cement for foundations if necessary 

27. electrician's tape* 

MAINTENANCE, SAFETY, AND LIABILITY 

Once construction is completed, a minimum of maintenance is necessary for two important rea- 
sons. The fxrst is to keep the play area sound and safe. Perhaps it will take only a few 
moments each week to check the area over-^replace an old rope, tighten a bolt, or further 
compact the soil foundation of a vertical log pole. It is the ultimate responsibility of the 
... principal of a school... to take the proper precautions to prevent injuries to children. By 
not checking out and correcting play apparatus that has obviously deterior^^ned or weakened, 
Ithe school can be held} liable for negligence. Remember that the construction materials must 
be absolutely sound md Jie construction itself as strong ag possible. Accident risk should be 
no more II r i m the case of a traditional play area. 
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nuiSn^t ^^'^"f the benefit of children are not considered to be an attractive 

e?ementc'in ;r ^'^'^^^'t ^''^^ sections, which are not inherently dangerous 

elements in themselves, are also not considered an attractive nuisance under most conditions! 

TT^i W" * ^"^^ '^'**"°'^ i^^^ unanchored at the top of a steep hUl bel^ 

whxch Children play, obviously this situation has the potential to be inherently danLroi^- 
an attractive nu.sance situation which shows negligence on the part of some individual or^arty. 

,o ^I'h.r^r'^ !T?f " ,t ^^'^""^ maintenance program is to prevent the area from deteriorating 
mu«t1^r^^^ ''S ^ "^^^ ^'"'^ exciting. This means, for exan^ple, that if a rope 

T. J^Tt^"" replaced; that if a painting board is covered with profanUy 

It Should be repainted; that if unanchored tires are scattered over the play area t^efshoull 
be occasionally gathered together. Nothing is more appealing than a viable pLy area! nothina 
IS worse than a play area that has been allowed to deSrioraL. Appcinf a cSSttee Jr^ Jour 
school or community to occasionally check over the play apparatus. c««n^«ee from your 



EXPANSION 



i<. n«/f ^ continue to highly motivate and appeal to children over the years, if it 

iLn thJf 7°''..'''' expanded. Children need novelty and change in their play activities, 

is hiS^lv ^ '"'t. '^n construction of the play area-additional play apparatus 

sLe aSiLft"'^'^- ^^^9^"^^^^°" the expansion of an existing play area should follow the 
same guidelines as were set down for the original construction day. 

P.af areas°*^CarLl;?t "^^^f "'fJ '""T ""^^^^ "^i'^tain improvised 

P^ay areas. Carefully fellow through the steps one by one. The result will be a orolect of 
which yourjronnunity or s chool can be honestly prouu- project of 
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SELECTED REFERENCES 

'''' '"''^ m,UB^ 

INTRODUCING THE IDEA 

An Approach to School Site Developtnent . (Motion picture) 16rom 22ain sd col 

(Avaxlable for rental from University of Michigan, A-v Center, 416 Fourth Street. Ann Arbor 
Michigan 4810^; or Intematical il^ Bureau, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicag^riuInS ' 

"seLctLf a^sltj!""^^ ""^^^ "^"^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ "'"^^ ^« ^'^''^^^^ °f 

Snvironmentai Education/Facility Resources. New Ycrk: Educational Facilities Lab., 1972 

"Thxs report provides a good introduction to the entire range of facilities which can be 
used for environmental education. One chapter is devoted to the schoor^ schooJ^i^^. 
EnvYormental Enrichment --What You Can Do About Jt. (Motio : picture) 16n«n 21min sd col 

islo ' T ""ir""'^ °' Michigan, A-V center, 416 FoLth Street, AnnlJb^r, Michigan 
48103; or Centron Educational Fil^s, 1621 West Ninth St., Lawrence, Kansas 66044.) 

"on a^^LJsttnHiS!'' " '^^^""^"^ « aPF^°ach to site development 

"'^WaSfn^ton ''^''^J^^l'^^' soil conservation Service. Outdoor Classrooms on School Sites. 
Washington, l.C. : Govemr^ent Printing Office, 1972. {#0100-1456, 25<) 

-An introduction to ways in which a school site can be developed and used for instruc- 
tional purposes. Suburban and rural focus, but can be adapted to urban sites. 



PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SITE 

Background on Site Planning 

McHarg, lan L, Design With Nature. Garden city, N.Y.s Doubleday, 1967 
c » -^J^^^^^'S^^^d reading for school district personnel on the suburban fringe. 
Simonds, uotai Ormsbee. Landscape Architecture. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961 
-A ruierence on an ecQlot,.cal approach to site planning and development. 

The Particulars of Site Development 

""^^s^^inSffirV^"'" "^^^ ^^^^^ construction ar^d Care. 

Springfield: Division of Fisheries, 1971. {Fisheries Bulletin, Uo. 3) 

-Information covering planning, design, problems and uses of a pond.' 

D Eugenio, Terry. Building KritA Tires. Cambridge, Mass., Advisory Committee of Open Education, 

-Shows how to make swings, climbers, tunnels and other improvised pUy equipment frou. 
X. ■ 1V, ^ f "^^^ safety considerations, construction ideas and cost estimates. 
Friedberg, Paul M. Play and Interplay. New York; MacmiUan, 1970. estimates. 

"^"aU^y^g^Lth.^''''^'" ^-^-^^ive play and its effects 

Hurtwood, La Allen of. Planning for Play. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1969. 

-Contains discussion and numerous photographs of creative play ideas, many of which could 
be easily constructed on a school site. 
"Invite Wildlife To Your Backyard," National Wildlife, vU r3, Apr/May, 1973 

"1*0^'''^''^^ ^i^i^f ^^^'!^ "^'^ information needed t.o develop a small'natural area for 
■ 1^ K ! f • " ^r^cl^Mi^B information on the mature height of trees/ 

shrubs, drainage and light requirements, and the wildlife attracted to them. Reprints 
available through National Wildlife Federation. «eprint& 
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BEST COrV r.;..:u\u'^i 

Klingebiel, A. A. Knw the Soil You Build On. Washington, D.C. ; Government Printi^ Office^ 
1967. (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Agriculture Bulletin^ No. 320). 

-A publication for laytnen, which points out the in\portance and the pitfalls of knowing 
the kind of soil on the site, its capabilities and guidelines for development. 
Hodale, Robert, ed. The Basic Book of OrgAnic Gardening. New Vorki Ballantine* 1971. 

-Good inforr>ation source for cojoposting and other organic gardening practices, 
f^inette, Gary 0. Plants/People/and Environmental Quality. Washington, D.C.s Government 
Printing Office, 1972 C2405-0479; S4.0Q). 

-A reference work whic^ documents and illustrates how plants can be used to iniprove 
environmental quality, e.g., microclimate, aesthetics, pollution. 
Thanks --Grams. Brentwood, Mo.: Kimball Foundation. 

«*Thank*-U-<?rams are thank you notes xnodeled after a telegram. They provide a way of 
saying thank you which is not only convenient and sincere, but also helps to foster 
an appreciation of the efforts of others. 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Growing Flowering Annuals. Washington, D.C.; Governinent Printing 
Office, 1971, (Home and Garden Bulletin^ No. 91) {#1971-0-444-774f 10«). 

-A ''how to" manual for de^^loping flwer gardens. Information as to where to plant; 
how to stetrt, thin, care for and use flowers, 
i V.S* Dept. of Agriculture. Protecting Shade Troe^ During Home Construction. Washington, D.C.i 
Government Printing Office, 197C. {Home and Garden Bulletin, No. 104) (#1970-0-3eu«259; 
IOC). 

-K^tlines various ways in which trees are damaged during construction and what steps 
can be taken to prevent the damage. 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Selecting Shrubs for Shady Areas, Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1970. (Home and Garden Bulletin, No. 142) {#0100-1836? 15C) . 

K'ontains pictures and descriptions of plants v^ich grow in shade according to various 
climatic zones, along with planting instructions, 
U.S. Dept. of Agricultixre. Soil Conservation at Homt», Washington, D.C*: Government Printing 
0ffj.ce, 1969. ihgriculture Information Bulletin, No. 244) (#4467-271-686; 20C) . 

^A reference book for a school site committee and for use by teachers in analyzing the 
soil on the site. Includes tips for analyzing your soil, as well as development and 
maintenance suggestions for water control, iawns and yards, flower gardens, et al. 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Shade Trees for the Hon^. Washington, D.C.s Governiaent Printing 

Office, 1972. (Agriculture //andl^oo/c. No. 425) (#0100-2496). 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Trees for Shade and Beauty. Washington, D.C.s Government Printing 
Office, 1972. {Rome and Garden Bulletin, No. 117) (#0100-1606; 10^). 

-Cc^^tairs a breaJcdown of methods for selecting select trees based upon the size and age 
which they will attain, as well as desirable and undesirable characteristics. It also 
contains extensive directions on planting and care and a bibliography of other publica- 
tions which are available on the subject of plants. 
Wester, Robert. Suburban and Farm Vegetable Cardens^ Washington, D.C. ; Government Printing 
Office. (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Homo and Garden Bulletin, No. 9) (#0381-650; 40C) . 

-►A "mini-encyclopedia" of gardening practices which gives tips on how to select and start 
plantSr prepare the soil, make and use compost. 



INSTRUCTIONAL USE OF THE SITE 



General Publications 

Aaiundson^ B. J, and Nick Rodes. Knock the Four Walls Dowd. Chicago: P. A. Schiller, 1973. 
-An inexpensive series of forty investigations developed in collaboration with the 
National College of Education. 
Brainerd, John W. Nature Study for Conservation^ New York: Mactiiillan, 1971. 

-Introduction to ecology? techniques in observation, recording, identifying, collecting 
and experiitunting. Junior high - college. 
Brennan, Matthew J. , ed. People and Their Envizonment. Chicago: t.g, Ferguson. 

-A Series of eight curriculum guides on conservation educa-^ion, including a guide to 
using an outdoor laboratory. Contains lesson plains, as well as listb of materials 
which can be usen with each lesson. Many of the lessons involve use o£ the school site. 
Cornell Science Leaflet Series, Ithaca, N.V.: Cornell University. 

-A series of 41 publications covering topics from "Ice and Snow" to "Decay*" and "Food 
Chains." A set of references for teachers and young people alike. Inexpensive. 
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Environmental Ceometxy-^uffield Mathematics Project, New York: Wiley, 1969. 

-Suggestions and ideas for making children more critically aware of shapes in their 
environment and the inter-relacionships. K-4. 
Environmental studies Packets 1-4. Boulder, Colo.: American Geological Institute, 1970. 

-Packets 1 and 2 contain individual assignment cards for pupils' use in exploring their 
environment. Good, but somewhat expensive. 
Griffith, E. Landin and Karen Jostad. EP-^The New Conservation, Arlington, Va. : Izaak Walton 
League of America, 1971. 

-Good backgrtyjnd reading on environmental education and hov.' a process approach can be 
used in school site develojanent. 

Hug, John W. and Phyllis j. Wilson. Curriculu© Enrichment Outdoors. New Vork; Harper & Row. 
1965. ' 

'^oncise descriptions of activities for each curriculum area (use of senses, prohiero 
solving, planning experiences), language arts, social studies, math, arts and crafts, 
music and movement science, games. 1-9, 
Marsn, Noman F. Outdoor Education on your School Grounds. Sacramento, Calif.: office of 
Conservation Education, 1968. 

-Covers the development and use of ihe school site for outdoor and conservation education. 
An inspirational book, it also carries a strong message of tiie author's educational 
philosophy which is very child-centered. 
Miller, Peggy L. Creative Outdoor Play Areas. Englcwood Cliffs. N.J..- Prentice-Hall, 1972. 
-Contains over one hundred pages of ideas regarding ways to develop creative play and 
natural areas on your school site to meet the needs of children. A reference book for 
educator and architect alike. 
Milliken, Margaret, Austin F. Hamer and Ernest C. McDonald. Field Stuay Manual for Outdoor 
Learning. Minneapolis! Burgess, 1968, 

-Contains field techniques in mapping, soil, water, plants, animal life, weather. 
Junior high - high school. 
Russell, Helen Boss. Ten-Minute Field Uripv. f.iicago: J. G. Ferguson, 1973. 

-Contains numerous ideas on how to ufc t-he schooigrounds for environmental education. 
Especially valuable for use with urban blacktop sites. 
Schatz, Albert and Vivian Schatz. Teaching Science with Garbage. Emmaus, Pa.: Rodale Press, 

-A sourcebook of ideas for studies which could be implemented in connection with -ase of 
the school compos t. 

Schatz, Albert. Teaching Science with Soil. Emmai'.s, Pa.: Rodale Press, 1972. 

-Contains a wealth of experiments and investigations which could be used as part of the 
study of a gardening project, or for the study of soil related problems on your sitp 
and m your community. 

Simon, Sidney B., Iceland W. Howe and Howard Kirschenbaum. lvalues Clarification. New York, 
Hart, 1972. 

-Contains over a hundred ways to do values clarification, 
swan, Malcolm, ed. Tips and Tricks for Outdoor El '. ,.. ron. Danville, 111.: Interstate, 1970. 
-contains numerous detailed ideas for outdoor -tlvities, along with suggestions for 
the most effective implementation of the activities. 
Terry, Mark. Teaching for Surviva/ . New York- Friends of the Eaxth/BaJlantine, 1971. 

-A total look at the iii^act of schools on our environmental thinking; ways of integrating 
environmental education into all curriculum areas. All levels. 
U.S. Dept. of Interior. N'ational Park Service. National Environmental Study Area—A Guide. 
Washington, D.C. s Gov ^nment Printing Office, 1972. (#2405-0484; 75<?) . 

-In addition to the national environmental study area program which is outlined, this 
publication contains information concerning the strand approach to environmental educa- 
tion. While the application of this booklet to an existing school site effort is not 
that direct, keep it m mind if a major area in your community is being considered for 
acquisition as open space. 
VanMatre, Steve. Acclimatization. Martinsville, Ind.: American Camping Assoc. , 1972. 

-An inspirational reference covering techniques and tips for using natural areas, using 
a sensory approach. It also contains a number of good suggestions as to how to build a 
nature trail. 

"Weather Stations— Their Progr-jos and Management," The Science Teacher, v3Q n9 Dec 1971 

-includes program for school weather station as well as other articles cu weather and 
weather modificatiOT. ^ 
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In&ervice Training { Workshopa 

^ ^HilrT/iT^^^f ^? ^'"^'''^^"9 finWKWmentaZ Study Area Workshops, Washington, D.C.s " 
National Education Association, X972. (#19l-05944i $2.25). 

"SnT^t^^f ^**5 in envirownental study areas, but ouch of the material would be help- 

^"^^'^^^^ <=*>vering the use of the site. 

^1973! ^* aivironment and the Citia«n. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univ. of Michigan Press, 

-Notet TWO extension courses are offered through the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Tvll^L^T ^'^ «^ ^ the Lvizoni^enl ;opSatIo^ ' 

& urbanisation, and Ecology. There are 11 elective units which r«mge from, government 
policy to the various natural resources, and the role of the citizen. The course (s) 

non-academic credit. It would provide an excellent way 
SLr or groups of teachers to . -participate- in an inservice program 

^^v ^ jLr^ ^tTrl f^^i'^n^^tfl education. Contact Department of IndepSdent 
Study, Extension service, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 



s<x;bces of £ducatx(»ial materials 

Educational Services, National Audubon Society, 950 Third Avenue. New York, N.y. 10022. 

-Numerous references, teaching aids and student workbooks. A Place to Live, a field 
study manual for the study of urban ecology (grades 3-6), is especially good. 
Environmental S Outdoor Education Materials Co. , Dowling, Mich. 49050. 

-source for innumerable items—books, ecology games, A-V materials, field equipoent. 
records, etc. Publish catalog listing all materials, 

"^mino?^^627ol^"^^"'*^^°*'' Division of Education, 605 State office Bldg. , Springfield', 

-Source for films and publications. 

J2''^'**T"''^ Quality, 309 West Washington Street, Chicago, 111.60609. 
-Publishes a directory of environmental groups arranged by county, name, phone nunber. 
Also a source of environmental education materials. • r» w « nwmx. 

Mine Publications, Inc., 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, Minn. 55403. 

"?i?Ss^!n^LS°J!.r ^ ^' community. 

SSLt "S'^' ^^^ion. Ecology, Happing, Swall Places, »ini- 

Climates, j^JJution, Rumung Water, small Creatures, Snotf S Zee, Trees, Your Senses- 

well done, but prices are at a commercial level. 
National Wildlife Federation, 1412 16th street, N.w., Washington, o.C. 20036. 

-Ask for infoxmatxon on their -Environmental Discovery Unit" series. This is an 

excellent series. -* *«*• *o au 

Nature Study Guild, Box 972, Berkeley, California 94701. 

-They publish an- excellent tree finder and flower finder. 

'''1pr\n|f2L!'^J;iL^rt2^^^^^^^ ''^'^ Environmental Education Division, 

Reed & Sons, Outdoor Education Specialists, Box 150 Rt. #2, Perrysville, Ohio 44864. 
Rodale Press, Educational Division, 33 Minor street, Emmaus, Pa. 18049. 
-Source of material on organic gardening, 
°^S!;v°iS?f^*'S^'^*' cooperative Extension svc. County Extension office. 
-Many publications on landscaping, horticulture-, soils, insects, et al. are available 
through every county office. Check your telephone directory. available 



Advisory Coorndttee of Open SducatiOK^ 
90 Sherman stroet 
Canbridge, Mass. 02140 

American Casq^ing Association 
Bradford Woods 
Martinsville^ Znd. 46151 

American Geological Institute 
2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

Ballantine Books, Inc. 

101 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N^Y. 10003 

Burgess Publishing co« 
426 S. Sixth street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55415 

Cornell University 
Mailing Room, Building 7 
Research park 
Ithaca, N.y. 14850 

Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Garden City, H.Y. 11530 

Educational Facilities Laboratory 
477 Madison Ave. 
New York; n.Y. 10022 

Eiq^sition Pa^ess, inc. 
50 Jericho Tunpike 
Jericho, l|*Y. 11753 

J.G. Ferguson Publishing Co. 
6 H. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, ill. 60602 

Harper & Row, Publishers 
49 East 33rd Street 
Mew York, M^y. 10016 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
383 Madison Ave. 
Mew York^ M.Y. 10017 

The Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc. 
19 North Jackson street 
Danville, 111. 61832 

The Izaak Walton League of America ^ 
1800 N. Kent St., Suite 806 
Arlington, Va. 22209 



DDRBSSES lirCT A#^»%.. 

BEST copy mmu 

Xisiball Foundation 
24 Morthcote Drive 
BrentMOOd, Mo. 63144 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 West 42nd Street 
Mew York, K.Y. 10036 

Macmillan Co. 

866 Third Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10022 

M.I.T. Press 

28 Carleton Street 

Cambridge, Mass. 02142 

National Education Association 
1201 16th street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C* 20036 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
EnglewQOd cliffs, H.j. 07632 

Rodale Press, Inc. 
33 £. Minor Street 
Etamaus, Pa. 18049 

P. A. Schiller and Associates 
P.O. Box 307 
Chicago, 111. 60690 

State of California 

The Resources Agency 

Office of Conservation Education 

SacraxDento, Calif. 95814 

State of Illinois 
Division of Fisheries 
Springfield, 111. 62706 

U.S. Govemmont 

Superintendent of Documents 

U.S. Government Printing office 

Washington, D.C. 20402 

(All U.S. government publications listed 
may be obtained through this address, 
imless otherwise noted.) 

John Wiley & Sons, inc. 

605 Third Ave. 

New York, ^.Y. 10016 
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htll hJil ^ -Lndvvvdual Ivvea, and all suoeeeaful oiviliBationa 
have been auppor^ted by an orderly ayatem of relationahipa linkina 
man to nature and to society. Theae relationahipaTwhZh are ab^ 
Bolutely easentzal not only to the welUbeing of the individual 
peraon but aUo to the survival of human grolpa\ are now ratidU 
and profoundly disturbed by modern life. At atake/tZreftrl ia 
not only the rape of nature but the very future of mankind 

Rene Oubos 

So Human an Animal 
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